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Prelace 


I am very happy to have had the opportunity to 
formulate and express my views regarding the problems of 
individual development and social development. The Indian 
nation is today in a very critical position. The ideals of 
liberty, equality and social justice have been accepted and 
incorporated in the Indian Constitution. but the society 
continues to be in the grip of custom and tradition which 
prevent both individual development and social development. 


The invitation from the Department of Social Work 
of the Karnatak University to deliver a series of four 
lectures gave me the opportunity to analyse the problems 
facing the Indian society and to suggest the ways by which 
the individuals and groups can be helped to realise in their 
life, the ideals set forth in the Constitution, and also the 
ideals cherished by the ancient Indian thinkers regarding 
Sreyas, Abhyudaya and Lokasangraha. 


I am grateful to Prof. H, M. Marulasiddaiah, the 
Head of the Department of Social Work and the authorities 
of the Karnatak University for extending this invitation 
and enabling me to deliver the lectures. I am happy that the 
lectures are now published so that the text is available in a 


more enduring form, 
' 


Bangalore 
25th Nov., 1974 B. Kuppuswamy 
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1 ‘The Present Situation in India- 
The Valences Operating in Group 


(A) The Present Social Situation in India. 


On 15th August 1947, the people of India became 
independent, The event is unique in the cultural, social 
and political history of man. Culturally, it was a triumph 
of the ancient Indian cardinal principles of Satya and | 
Ahimsa since the struggle for independence was fought 
under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi with these twin 
principles as basis. Socially, it was unique because the 
independence struggle was a mass movement which involved 
every village in the vast subcontinent; people were aware of 
what was achieved and of how it was achieved; there was 
social awakening in the entire nation. Politically, it was 
the indication of the rights of the people: the British arms 
and organization could not contain the mass upsurge. 


But the day also saw the architect of the Indian 
freedom walking barefoot in the villages of Naokhali, 
about a thousand miles away from New Delhi exhorting 
the Hindus of Bengal not to be frightened and the Muslims 
of Bengal not to be destructive. 


All the efforts of the Nehru Government to build up 
a new India on the lines of the Indian Constitution adopted 
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by the people of India on 26th January 1950, proved to be 
a failure since the four basic problems of poverty, illiteracy, 
population explosion and mass unemployment could not 
be brought under control. 


Article 45 of the Constitution laid down that by 
1960 the state should provide free and compulsory education 
for all children until they complete the age of fourteen. 
But the Census of 1971 showed that though literacy rate 
had gone up fiom 16.6 percent in 1951 to 29.3 percent 
in 1971 the number of illiterates had gone up from 301 
million in 1951 to 386 million in 1971 because the total 
population increased from 361 million to 547 million in the 
same period. , 


It is true that there has been a steady increase in 
the last nearly thirty years in the number of schools; it is 
now estimated that there are primary schools in 95 percent 
of the habitations in the country. Further, there has also 
been a great increase in enrolment of children of the age 
group 6 to 11; it went up from nearly 43 percent in 1950-51 
to 80 percent in 1968-69 according to tke fourth plan 
documents. However, it is found that while 96 percent of 
the boys of the age group are enrolled only 55 percent of the 
girls were enrolled. Thus the girls enrolment is not at a 
satisiactory. But the main problem today is not enrolment; 
it is stagnation and wastage. Analysis of enrolment from 
1950-51 to 1963-64 show that out of 100 children enrolled 
in class I, as many as 40 stagnate or drop out and only 60 
move up to class I] and ultimately only 20 percent of the 
children pass out of class VII. Asa result the progress of 
literacy in the country has been shockingly low, parti- 
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cularly in the rural areas where 80 percent of the people 
live. This is clear from the following table. 


Progress of literacy in India (percent) 


Rural Areas Urban areas Whole country 
— ines s ne: Saree se ee oe 
iy) 
es & = a 6 @ s &§& = 
- a ee cole pa cee 
1951 19.0 4.9 12.1 45.1 22.3 34.6 24.6 7.9 16.7 
1961 29.1 8.6 19.0 57.5 © 35.5 47.0 34.4 13.0 24.0 
1971 33.8 12.9 23.6 61.6 41.9 52.5 39.5 18.7 29:5 


The table clearly shows the vast difference in 
iteracy rate between men and women and between urban 
fnd rural areas. As an educationist one feels that this 
cailure to implement the constitutional directive is the main 
ause for poverty on the one hand and population explosion 
on the other. These facts indicate further why there has 
been hardly any social change in the lives of the masses. 
They continue to live in poverty and illiteracy. It is clear 
hat mere political freedom and political equality as far 
as adult franchise is considered, have not altered the 
standard of living of the masses or their social status and 


social aspirations. 


As regards poverty one indicator may be taken into 
consideration here; namely, consumer expenditure on food, 
The figures based on various National Sample Surveys 
reveal the following facts, according to Dandekar and 


Rath: 
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Per capita consumer expenditure 


er 


7” Wa Percent of 
3 s mo O23 national per 
@ S 3 E ene capita 
< ~ mag figures 
in EO Oe ee Eee er ee 
Rural 1960-61 Rs. 14.2 33 69 
1968-69 Rs. 27.0 40 68 
Urban 1960-61 Rs. 22.6 49 a2 
1968-69 Rs. 41.0 50 4 


Thus, 70 percent of the population spend below the per 
capita consumer expenditure on food and 40 percent of the 
rural and 50 percent of the urban population spend much 
less than the norm. 


According to the quick estimates of Central Stati- 
stical Organization, the national income in 1972-73 at 
current prices is Rs. 38,921 crores (Rs. 19,101 crores at 
1960-61 prices) and the per capita income is Rs. 685.0 
(Rs. 337.5 at 190-61 prices) (UNI, 20th Dec., 1973). 


The minimum cost of meals to day conforming to 
the balanced diet recommended by the Indian Council of 
Medical Research is around Rs, 2 per head per day or 
Rs. 10 per family of five per day. It works out to Rs. 60 
per head per day. (UNI, 30th July 1974). 


It will readily be seen that with increased cost of 
food grains and the pervasive underemployment and 
unemployment nearly 80 percent of the people or more fail 
to get the recommended balanced diet. 
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To take another aspect of poverty, the estimate of 
ihe total unemployed persons has increased from 3.3 million 
in 1951, when the first plan began, to 7.1 million at the end 
of second plan, 9.6 million at the end of the third plan and 
it is estimated that now at the end of the fourth plan, the 
total unemployed persons is around the staggering 2.2 
million. Though the additional jobs created by the plans 
were around 7 million in the first plan period, 10 million in 
the second plan, 14.5 million in the third plan and 18 
million in the fourth plan, they have not been adequate to 
meet the needs of increases in the working force during the 
period, 


Thus, the growth of economy in the agricultural and 
industrial sectors has not been commensurate with the 
growth in population, particularly the growth in urban 
population. As a result hardly any dent has been made in 
the poverty condition in spite of the spectacular increases 
in the different sectors of the economy like steel production, 
electricity generation, etc. 


We may now enquire into the reasons for this 
state of affairs in the country particularly from the point of 
view of the social values accepted by the constitution and 
the values actually cherished and practised by the society. 


A basic social value accepted and practised not only 
by the Hindus but also by Muslims, Christians and other 
creedal groups is hierarchy on the basis of birth, though 
Islam and Christianity are professedly egalitarian in theory. 
While according to the Gita, varna is determined by guna 
and karma, quality and work and not by birth or jati, 
(Gita IV. 13), still in practice, for nearly three thousand 
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years, the Hindu society is stratified into caste groups on 
the basis of birth. Though among the higher castes, 
occupation is not linked with birth, among the lower castes, 
who form the vast majority, occupation is linked with birth. 
In fact, the general social norm is that the sun must follow 
the ancestral occupation. Pursuing the father’s occupation 
is dharma; it is the prescribed duty of the individual. 
The caste panchayat and the village panchayat could even 
force a person to follow his caste occupation. 


‘Another basic social value is ambivalence towards 
women. In Manu Smriti we can find verses in praise of 
women and also verses condemning them. ‘*Where women 
are honored, there the gods are pleased, but where they are 
not honored, no sacred rite yields results.”’ (I]], 56). Manu 
also points out that “It is the nature of women to seduce 
men” (II 213). ‘(When creating them) Manu allotted to 
women (a love of their) bed, (of their) seat and (of) 
ornament, impure desires, wrath, dishonesty, malice and 
bad conduct.”” (JX. 17). ‘For women no (sacramental) 
1ite (is performed) with sacred texts, thus the law is settled; 
women (who are) destitute of strength and destitute of 
(the knowledge of) Vedic texts, (are as impure as) falsehood 
(itself), that is a fixed rule’’ (IX. 18). Because of these 
drawbacks in women Manu laid down: “By a girl, by a 
young woman, or even by an aged one, nothing must be 
done independently, even in her own house. In childhood 
a female must be subject to her father, in youth to her 
husband, when her lord is dead to her sons; a woman must 
never be independent”’ (V. 147-8). 
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Even today, there is ev:dence of this double attitude 
towards women, particularly in the rural areas and among 
the lower classes. A woman is not trusted with money; 
girls are not sent to schools in the same way as boys are. 
But women are honored as mothers. The woman is given 
a special place in the home as the grihalakshmi, ‘The 
symbols of wealth, learning and power are the goddesses 
Lakshmi, Sarasvati and Durga respectively. 


On the other hand, the new social values cherished 
by the new liberal outlook which shaped itself with the 
contact with Western culture in the 19th century and which 
have been enshrined in the Indian Constitution are social 
equality, equality of opportunity and social justice. Political 
franchise is based on this principle of equality. Every 
adult, whether rich or poor, whether of high caste or low 
caste has only one vote. 


It is true that ancient Indian thought accepted the 
principle of equality, According to the Gita, all beings 
are one in Brahman; by true knowledge “thou shalt see all 
beings without exception in thyself and in Me’”’ (IV. 35). 
“He whose self is harmonized by Yoga, seeth the Self 
abiding in all beings and all beings in the Self; everywhere 
he sees the same” (VI. 29). Further “He, who sees with 
equality everything, in the image of his own self, whether 
in pleasure or in pain, he is considered a perfect yogi” 
(VI. 32). Radhakrishnan commenting on this verse writes 
«« Atma-aupamya means equality of others with oneself. 
Even as one desires good to oneself, one desires good to 
all’. This contradiction between noble theory and the 
most ignoble practice has been a characteristic feature of 
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the Indian social situation for thousands of years. This is 
based on the faith that equality can be practiced only by 
sanyasins and by the liberated men, those who have 
attained moksha. The general belief is that there is no 
social injustice involved in social hierarchy; and so ordinary 
men, that is every one, can, in practice, look upon people of 
lower status than oneself as inferior. In this way the 
cognitive dissonance between sarvatmabhava, that all human 
beings are one, and jati dharma, social inequality based on 
birth, is sought to be reduced. Equality must be practised 
by one only when he is liberated, but in ordinary tife it is 
one’s duty to practice inequality. As a result there is no 
consciousness of guilt whatever between precept and 
practice. In fact it was Rajadharma, the duty of the king, 
to see that cilizens scrupulously follow social inequality. 
Manu laid down ‘Let the king make authoritative the 
lawful (customs) of the (inhabitants), just as they are stated 
(to be)..’’ (VII. 203). Further “A king who knows the 
sacred law, must inquire in the laws of jati, of districts, of 
guilds, and of families and thus settle the peculiar law of 
each. For men who follow their particular occupations 
and abide by their particular duty, become dear to people, 
though they may live at a distance” (VIII. 41-42). 
Custom is enjoined as law and individuals are to be treated 
as unequals depending on the custom in the locality. 


Another belief which reduces cognitive dissonance 
is based on the doctrines of karma, samsara and punarjanma. 
The doctrine of karma extends the principle of causation 
to the sphere of human conduct and asserts that everything 
that happens to a man is determined by his own actions, 
that is, it is self-determined. ‘Since, however, those 
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causes cannot all be found within the narrow limits of a 
single life, it postulates the theory of samsara or the 
continued existence of the self (jiva) in a succession of 
lives. Thus, the theory of transmigration (punarjanma) 
is a necessary corollary to the doctrine of Karma... If 
we look at life in this new perspective, the present conduct 
of a person and the good or evil that follows from it are 
due to his own actions done in one state of existence, if 
not in another... . Whatever we knowingly do, will, sooner 
or later, bring us the result we merit; and there is no way 
of escape from it, What we sow, we must reap. That is, 
the karma doctrine signifies not merely that the events of 
our life are determined by their antecedent causes, but also 
that there is absolute justice in the rewards and punishments 
that fell to our lot in life”. (Hiriyanna, 1949. pp. 47-48). 
Thus, a person blames <‘neither God _ nor his neighbor’”’ 
for his misfortunes in life but himself, that is, his actions 
in past lives. When these beliefs are linked up with one’s 
birth in a particular family and jati, one can only blame 
oneself for one’s circumstances in life. He has no resent- 
ment whatever against the social structure or the system 
which is responsible for the circumstanccs leading to his 
disabilities in life which prevents him from having access 
to education and culture. 


With all these justifications for the contradiction 
between precept of equality and the practice of inequality 
and with all the vested interests of social prestige among 
the people of higher castes, it is little wonder that social 
hierarchy based on birth is being followed right up to day. 


Articles 14 and 15 of the Indian Constitution have 
made the right to equality as a fundamental right. 
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Similarly article 17 has abolished untouchability and laws 
have been passed to punish the practice of untouchability. 
Articles 38,39,41 and43 have made it obligatory for the state 
to strive to build up a social order in which there is social 
and economic justice and in which all citizens have the 
right to an adequate means of livelihood and the state is 
required to provide educational and health services and 
social security. Article 45 requires the state to provide 
free and compulsory education upto the age of fourteen. 


These articles of the Constitution, thus, abolish 
caste discrimination, sex discrimination, practice of untou- 
chability and promote social mobility and require the state 
to take responsibility for building up the social infrastru- 


cture which makes for equality of status and equality of 
opportunity. 


This is the paradox of social situation in India 
today. On the one hand, there is a conscious, deliberate 
effort to change the social structure as a result of the 
assimilation of new social values; the ideals of social 
justice and equality of opportunity have been accepted as 
practical goals. However, this trend has given rise to the 
fear that the new social values repudiate and destroy the old 
social values; that they pose a_ challenge to the past 
privileges based on jati, sex, age, etc. The farm laborer, 
the factory worker, the student and the women are actually 
repudiating the authority of the landlord, the factory owner, 
the older age groups and the dominance of men over women, 
All the agitations and direct action programmes which 
have become a conspicuous feature of the social situation 
today can be traced to the changes in the social values and 
the tensions generated by the conflict of values. 
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Another concrete illustration of the forces operating 
as a result of the Constitution is the fact that the first 
amendment to the Constitution had to be done in 1951 itself. 
Article 15 (2) asserted that ‘the state shall not discriminate 
against any citizen”; this was against the provision of 
backward class scholarships etc., which were started as a 
result of the backward class movement in the beginning of 
the 20th century. So a conflict arose between the two values 
of “social equality’’ on the one hand and “social justice”’ on 
the other. The value of social justice prevailed and the 
first amendment provided that article 15 (2) and article 29 
“shall not prevent the state from making any special 
provision for the advancement of any socially and educa- 
tionally backward classes of citizens or the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes’. | While Articles 14, 15 and 
17 repudiate social inequality on the basis of jati and sex, 
clause (4) of article 15 and article 45 make it obligatory 
for the state to provide social services and social security 
measures to the families which suffer from social handicaps. 


The tragedy of the social situation in India today 
is that the customary concept of dharma in terms of varna 
dharma and jati dharma prevails over the constitutional 
and legal provisions which support the ideal concept of 
dharma as embodied in the concepts of lokasangraha (Gita 
iii. 19 and 20) and sarvatmabhava (vi. 32; xiii. 27 and 28). 


It is now our task to analyse why the contemporary 
social situation is like this in spite of the removal of legal 
disabilities and suggest the means by which individual 
development and social development could be achieved. 
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B. The Valences operating in groups. 


Every individual starts his life as a member of a 
group, the family; and the family itself is a unit in a wider 
group, the tribe, the caste or class, the village or the 
neighborhood in the urban area. 


The basic group task is to bring up the individual 
so that he conforms to the group norms; conformity to the 
group norms promotes group cohesion. However, an 
exclusive emphasis on group cohesiveness leads to the 
subordination and subservience of the members of the 
group; aS a result the assumption is that what is best for 
the group as a whole is the best for the individual. Such 
an emphasis prevents ultimately both the development of 
the individual and the development of the group itself. 
This is the pathetic condition of the tribal organization as 
well as of the caste organization, both of which emphasise 
membership by birth and exclude from membership those 
who are not born in them. 


From another point of view the basic task of the 
group ts to recognize the reality of individual differences 
and to provide the necessary opportunities to the individual 
so that while conforming to the group norms, it is possible 
for the individual to develop his personality and to be 
himself while promoting social cohesiveness. 


Basically, there are two trends in any social organi- 
zation. The exclusive emphasis on group cohesiveness is 
characteristic feature of the totalitarian societies. The 
promotion of individuality while at the same time promoting 
group cohesiveness and social harmony is characteristic of 
the democratic societies. 
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It may be pointed out that the ultimate aim of 
cultural evolution is to help the individual to become a 
world citizen and to promote world unity by realising the 
fundamental value of human brotherhood crossing the 
barriers of egoism and ethnocentrism, and thus promoting 
intergroup harmony. 


We can now discuss the forces which are operating 
in the Indian social groups and see the extent to which 
these social forces help individual development, on the one 
hand, and social development on the other. 


The members of a group are interacting; so each 
member affects the others and is affected by them. This is 
how the development of the child depends upon the family 
dynamics, the caste dynamics and the village dynamics, 
The forces which ate operating in the group may not be 
within the awareness of the members who are participating 
in it, but may be readily apparent to the detached observer. 


i) Purpose of the group. 


The characteristics of the group processes depend 
upon the express purpose of the group. It is this purpose 
which provides the framework and the context in which 
the group operates and determines the roles that the 
individuals have to play and their expectations regarding 
the behavior of the other members of the group and those 
who do not belong to the group. 


What is the purpose of a family in the Hindu society, 
particularly in the rural area? The purpose of the family 
depends on the field in which it is operating—a family is @ 
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unit of the village on the one hand and of the caste and 
sub-caste on the other. The status of the family in the 
village depends on the caste to which the family belongs, 
and the caste determines the education, the occupation and 
the income of the family. Thus, the family functions as 
the field which is surrounded by other castes in the village 
and by the other villages in the area. The main purpose 
of the family is to bring up the children to conform to the 
caste status in the village. If it is the custom of the given 
caste to send the children to the school, the given family 
will send the children to the school. But if it is not the 
custom, the parents will not send their children to the 
schoo] and even if they consent to send them, they will 
withdraw them from the school as early as it is possible, 
or as early as the child wishes to abandon the school. Thus 
the custom of the family and the custom of the caste is 
one of the biggest barriers which the education authorities 
are facing in the country. Another important consequence 
of the main purpose of the family is to train up the boy 
at home to follow the caste occupation. Thus the aspiration 
of the boy is limited by the status of the family. Either 
he becomes an agriculturist or a skilled craftsman following 
the caste craft of an unskilled laborer. Finally, the child 
is brought up to respect the caste groups in the village 
which are superior in status and to look down upon the 
caste groups which are inferior in status. As a result. 
the hierarchic pattern becomes, as it were, ingrained in the 
members of the village society. If a child deviates from 
the norm, more than the other offended members taking 
him to task, the members of his own family will take him 
to task and punish him for his infringement. As a result 
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of these forces which are operating within the family and 
within the village, the child is brought up to behave so 
that he conforms to the social norms within the jati and 
within the village. 


ii) Structure of the group 


Just as the characteristics of the group, are deter- 
mined by the purpose of the group, they are also determined 
by the structure of the group in the village. Here again 
the structure of the group is designed to fulfil the group 
task. So the question arises as to the goal of the village 
group as a whole and of the sub-groups within the village. 


The village is a social system. It consists of a set 
of groups whose members together perform certain iunctions 
and thus they are interdependent. As a result the 
participants in each group act in regular, anticipated ways 
toward members of the other groups and towards the 
environment. 


The village is essentially a food producing unit. 
The purpose of the village is to produce the food grains 
necessary for survival, and some surplus in order to obtain 
the other necessaries of life which are not produced in the 
village. This is why the broader and more durable sociai 
and economic relations are essentially those between a 
food-producing family and the families that supply them 
with the necessary goods and services. The entire system 
is called the jajamani system. . 


Each cultivator family is linked with several families 
of artisans and others who provide the necessary services to 
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it. These relations are inherited and are enforced by the jati 
council. For example, a blacksmith famiiy or a dhobi family 
ora barber family serves the same farmerfamily that his 
father and grandfather served. Neither the farmer nor the 
client has any choice in the matter. If one carpenter family 
attempts to take over the farmer family linked to another 
carpenter, then the injured carpenter appeals to the council 
of his jati to restrain the intruders. And if the carpenters 
of a village believe that the farmers are unfair to them, they 
may try to see that all the carpenters of the village and also 
of the neighboring villages boycott the farmers until they 
give up the unfair practices. The jajamani is thus a system 
of reciprocal rights and obligations. It also fostered 
corporate action in such matters as the allocation of 
patrons, thereby limiting competition for traditional jobs; 
the group refused to serve patrons who failed to honor 
their obligations. 


A patron family has also jajamani relations with 
those whose services are required for ritual purposes like 
the priest and also those who are required in connection 
with pollution removal like the dhobi, the barber, the 
Harijan etc. 


Besides obligations to render the occupational 
services to the farmer, there are also obligations to render 
Services to other occupational castes in return for their 
traditional services. 


In all these cases there is no expectation of imme- 
diate payment. They receive payment in grains at the 
harvest time. The extent of both the service and the 
payment is generally fixed by tradition. 
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Thus, the whole social system of the village is 
geared to agricultural production and the farmer families 
constitute the hub of the village society. Secondly, the 
services are generally mutual and the terms fixed by 
tradition. As a result the structure of the group of the 
village as a whole is based on the main aim, namely, to 
produce the grains necessary for the subsistence of the group 
and to produce the other goods and services to fulfil this 
main aim. 


One of the essential tasks of the village panchayat 
in the olden days was not only to maintain law and order 
in the village but also the social order, the order of power 
and rank, in other words, the social structure, in tact. 
This is why it has always been and even now it is very 
difficult for any jati group to rise in rank even when it 
manages to gather the necessary secular sources because 
there is the ritual aspect also. 


iii) Satisfaction of emotional needs. 


A basic aspect of the group process concerns the 
satisfaction of the emotional needs of the members. This 
is why we feel quite at home in some groups and feel out 
of sorts in some other groups. The family group, the caste 
or creedal group and the village group as a whole satisfy 
the emotional needs of the respective members. This is an 
important reason why most village persons never try to 
cut themeselves away from these three groups. The 
kinship ties as well as the village ties are very strong 
because they satisfy the emotional needs. Urban studies 
have shown how, even when a rural group migrates from 
the village to an urban area, the members live close to one 
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another in the new setting and continue to maintain close 
contacts with each other, whether the families belong to 
one caste or creed or different castes and creeds, The 
members maintain close interpersonal relationships, though 
they may have their own unique needs, and though they 
may work in different places in the city in different types 
of occupations. 


However, this should not lead us to presume that 
the forces which are operating in the group invariably 
promote the cohesion of the group. As a matter of fact, 
the group forces operating may be cohesive as well as 
disruptive. No one will remain long as a member of a 
group which does not provide him with minimal satisfa- 
ctions. An individual may run away from the group if he 
does not receive any satisfaction to his needs. This refers 
to the small social unit like a family as well as to the larger 
socia] units extending up to the nation itself. 


iv) The cohesive and disruptive tendencies 


The question arises as to how these groups continue 
to be cohesive and persist if the disruptive forces are also 
operating at the same time, The answer to this can be 
sought at two levels, at the individual level and at the 
group level. The individuals continue to be members of 
the family because some of the needs are satisfied. To take 
an illustration, the child is punished by the parents for 
his deviation; he is also fondled by the parents after 
reconciliation takes place. As a result the bonds of 
cohesion, the desire to continue living in the family, are 
much stronger than the disruptive forces which make for 
running away from the family. There is also the fear of 
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going to a strange place and having to live with strangers, 
In a similar way the group as a whole continues to live 
in the village in spite of all the disabilities and harassments. 
For example, the Harijan groups in the villages have indeed 
a very hard time even now in the rural areas; they have to 
live in a segregated area far from the village because they 
are considered to be ritually so impure that they cannot 
live close by. This segregation is a physical expression 
of the social barriers. Another disability is the refusal of 
the priest, the barber and the washerman to serve them; 
this serves to define their lowly place in the jati hierarchy. 
They are beaten up when they draw water from the village 
well. Their children were denied admission to primary 
school; even when admitted they had to sit separately. 
These disabilities have now been removed legally, but they 
continue to operate socially in the rural areas, Why do 
these groups continue to live in these areas in spite of 
these social disabilities and humiliations? There are many 
factors which promote cohesiveness within the ritual and 
social limits set by pollution. The upper castes contribute 
to the wedding expenses of the Harijan families in the 
village. The children collect the left-over food in the 
mornings. They receive food and clothing on feast days. 
Aid is given to them by the upper jatis when there is 
illness. All these acts, which are traditionally made 
obligatory, foster feelings of loyalty and dependence. Next 
there are the psychological factors of familiarity of the 
place and persons which promote cohesiveness and the fear 
of the strange place and persons outside which prevents 
the abandonment of the village. Above all there is the 
love of the family and kin group and their persuasion not 
to yield to feelings of anger and rage at the indignities. 
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As a result, even the most hot-headed person could not 
mobilize enough support to get the whole group to move 
out. As noted abov-, even when a small group left an 
Indian village on account of famine or floods, it tends to 
live in the same slum in a city or town. Thus, the powers 
of cohesiveness are very strong for the jati group and even 
for the villagegroup.As a result,the jati group as well as the 
village group as a whole continue to sustain inspite of all 
physical calamities and social deprivations. In fact, one 
of the most difficult tasks confronted by the State govern- 
ments is to bring about a regrouping of villages so that 
social services, postal facilities etc., could be provided more 
effectively to viable groups. The village people resist 
giving up their place of birth and upbringing. 


While the hierarchic structure of the groups in the 
village prevent vertical mobility, the emotional needs 
provided by group life prevent horizontal mobility. 


Thus, in every group there are two _ forces 
Operating; one which makes for cohesion of the group and 
the other which makes for disruption of the group. These 
forces are also operating in the mind of each individual, 
there is, on the one hand, the wish to be separate from 
the group, to abandon the group and to go away in quest 
of circumstances which enable him to grow up freely and 
become a unique person; on the other hand, there is also 
the strong wish to be one with the group and obtain all 
the satisfactions to the love and belongingness needs, These 
two components are present in each individual in each 
group, whether it is the family group, the play group, the 
neighborhood group, the work group, the political group 
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etc. Asa result there exist conflicting attitudes toward the 
group; there is the desire to conform to the customs and 
standards because membership of the group is beneficial; 
there is also the desire to establish his own individuality 
and uniqueness by breaking away from the group and seek 
one’s fortune elsewhere. This is why there is ambivalence 
towards the group. This ambivalence explains the 
tendencies for group cohesiveness as well as for group 
disruption. 


A gtoup can survive only when these opposing 
forces are reconciled and the group provides sufficient 
satisfaction for the needs of the members so that the wish 
to belong is stronger than the wish to separate. 


The uniqueness of Indian social situation is that 
the forces for group cohesion have always overweighed the 
forces for group disruption. But this has been achieved 
at the cost of individual development and social develop- 
ment. We may now consider briefly these two aspects of 
group life and group processes. 


v) Processes connected with social development 


The processes concerning group cohesion and 
maintenance relate to group norms. One of the main tasks 
of socialization at home, in the neighborhood and in the 
school is the internalization of the group norms in each 
individual. It is when the norms are internalized that the 
individual conforms to the group and in his turn he makes 
the others to conform to them. 


Now, the whole problem with respect to social 
development is the rigidity or otherwise of the social norms 
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themselves. Ifthe norms themselves are rigid and if the 
group processes enforce these norms in an authoritarian 
way and punish the individuals who deviate from the norms 
then social cohesiveness is achieved at the pain of social 
stagnation. 


This has been the main characteristic of the Indian 
society. The strict enforcement of the jati dharma in each 
group in each village has been responsible for the survival 
of the jati system for nearly three thousand years. The 
jajamani system and the jati system with the occupational 
system based on birth have contributed to the cohesiveness 
as well as the stability of the village as a group. Any 
deviation from the social norms have been punished 
by the jati panchayats on the one hand and the gram- 
panchayat on the other. The warmth of interpersonal 
relations, within the family and the kin group as well as 
within the village, have helped to maintain the cohesiveness 
of the groups. This was alright up to the nineteenth 
century. It is with the contact of the west and the influence 
of the ideas of social equality and economic development 
that have laid bare the weakness of the system. Right up 
to the middle of the twentieth century, it was possible to 
blame the imperialism of the British for the social rigidities 
and economic stagnation in the country. 


With political independence, there was high optimism 
that community development projects will liberate tremen- 
dous social forces and thus contribute to great social 
development in the villages and that the successive five 
year plans will lead to social development of the whole 
community on the basis of economic development. But 
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the experience of the last nearly three decades have belied 
these optimistic expectations 


What are the causes for this sad situation in the 
country? As far as our present purpose is concerned, we 
may confine our attention to the social aspects of the 
situation. 


So long as the jaiamani system and the jati system 
are looked upon as divinely ordained and the social 
norms involved in them are permanent and unalterable, 
it is obvious that there can hardly be any scope for social 
development. 


Village studies since 1950 have clearly shown that 
the social structure in the rural areas has been untouched 
by the various political, administrative and economic 
developments since independence. It is true that there are 
some significant changes in material culture and technology. 
New tools and technological processes have been adopted. 
Tailors are using more extensively sewing machines; 
barbers, carpenters and blacksmiths are using machine-made 
tools; cycles, watches and transistors are in great use; 
injections have become quite popular in the rural areas as 
a technique for treatment of illness; mill-made cloth and 
new styles of dress have come into vogue; new type vessels 
and kerosene stoves have come into use; buses take the 
people to the nearby cities. But all these changes in 
material culture have not fundamentally altered the social 
structure in the village. Studies, however, have shown some 
minimal changes in certain directions, Growth of indivi- 
dualism has, to a limited extent, affected the family 
solidarity; jati is no more the final determinant of 
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occupation; rules of inter-dining have become somewhat 
less rigid; occasionally there are some mild protests against 
jati hierarchy; the new village panchayats have elected 
persons with achieved status thus, abandoning the old 
principles based on heredity and age; political parties are 
exerting theit influence. The political influencse, however, 
are having rather contradictory effects; while they induce 
hope of abolition of hereditary status, they are also 
reinforcing casteism; this shows that the traditional social 
system is strong enough to absorb in the all-embracing 
caste structure, political groups and democratic elections 
as well! Although untouchability has been abolished by 
law and made into an offence, in actual practice, considera- 
tions of pollution prevent all effective interaction between 
the high and low castes. 


Thus, as far as the rural areas are concerned, and 
to some extent even in the urban areas, the regional culture 
based on tradition and custom is quite strong. Ideals of 
national culture embodied in the Indian Constitution have 
yet to be absorbed. The massive failure of primary 
education in the country is an outstanding evidence of 
this failure. As noted above while the Article 45 of the 
Constitution adopted in 1950 was based on the hope that 
by 1960 there will be universal, compulsory education up 
to fourteen years, the census figures of 1971 show that 
hardly thirty percent of the people are literate and the 
figures with respect to wastage and stagnation show that 
only 60 percent of the children enrolled in class I go to 
class Il and that only 20 percent reach class VII. Asa 
result of the failure in education, the mental horizon of 
the people in rural as well as urban areas is limited to the 
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region and the jati. The focus is yet limited to the 
region and the jati; it is limited to family, kin, caste and 
neighbouring villages. Studies clearly show that the goal 
of each group continues to be adjustment through rigid 
adherence to traditional life-ways and to the unseen forces, 
rather than to lift its members to better ways of living. 


vi) Processes connected with Individual Development. 


Our analysis so far has made it clear that there is 
hardly any scope whatever for individual development in 
the rural society where 80 per cent of the people live. The 
purpose of child up-bringing in each family, whether in the 
rural or in the urban areas, is that the child should grow 
up to be a typical member of the jati and have to respect the 
members of all the jatis above it in the hierarchy and 
contempt to the members of alli the jatis below it. The 
only ray of hope is the success in the programme of creating 
facilities for primary education practically in each village 
in the country. But here again, as noted above, the social 
norms retard the progress of education. Even in seventies, 
hardly 60 percent of girls are enrolled in the primary 
schools in the country. The prevailing sex norm makes 
it derogatory for the family to send the girls to schools. 
A literate girl is even now looked upon as a threat to the 
morals of the group. As regards the boys, though around 
95 percent of the boys are being enrolled they are not 
permitted to complete the seven year primary education. 
Boys as well as girls are enrolled due to the pressure of 
the teachers and other local authorities. But the curriculum 
is not attractive enough and the treatment of children by 
the teachers is not warm enough to induce them to continue 
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in the school and complete the seven year course. On the 
other side, the jati norms prevent the parents from looking 
upon a seven year education as something absolutely 
necessary for the growth of the child and for his or her 
development. The child is withdrawn from the school as 
early as possible. These attitudes and norms have resulted 
in enormous waste of human and economic resources. The 
child is unable to develop to the full extent possible so that 
he can contribute to the development of the society and the 
scarce economic resources of the country spent on primary 
school system is going to be a terrible waste since the increase 
in the percentage of literacy is hardly commensurate with 
the expenditure incurred and the effort made, And this in 
a country which was the very first in human history to 
declare that upanayana, that samskara initiating the boys 
and girls into the lore of the land is the second birth and 
the real birth of the human being. Neither the group 
processes in the family, nor those in the jati, nor those in 
the village nor those in the school arte conducive to the 
completion of the full seven year education, Asa result 
80 to 90 per cent of the children in the village, and probably 
all those of the artisan jatis and the landless Jabour groups 
continue to remain illiterate. 


While educational aspirations contribute a great 
deal to individual development, occupational aspirations 
probably contribute even more; of course the two are inter- 
related. In the rigid jajamani and jati systems im the 
village there is hardly any scope for occupational aspiration 
in the child, The group processes in the family, in the 
jati and in the village make the child feel that the best 
thing for him is to learn the parental occupation. And 
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what is the parental occupation that is there? Village 
studies have shown that hardly 20 per cent of the families 
pursue occupations which require any degree of skill or 
prestige. Social prestige of occupations are linked with 
wealth, skills and education. The bulk of the families in 
the village are poor and illiterate and the parental occupa- 
tions are the unskilled occupations, So the majority of 
the children of the village end up as illiterate and unskilled 
labourers hardly capable of earning any thing and with no 
social prestige whatever. The fate of the individual is 
scaled by the twin village social systems of jajamani and 
jati. 


The majority of the children of the village thus 
grow up to be illiterate and unskilled workers. As @ 
result they have no aspirations either for their own 
individual development, or what is worse, for the develop- 
ment of their children in the next generation. Studies in 
the families of the industrial workers in the cities show that 
even these parents have hardly any desire to make their 
sons and daughters well educated and skilled. 


Conclusion 


Thus the analysis of the group forces operating 
within the family and the larger groups to which these 
families are affiliated, show that they are actually inhibiting 
the possibility of individual development and social 
development. This makes it clear why the vast majority of 
the people in the country continue to be poor, illiterate and 

backward in spite of all the massive programmes launched 
by the Central and State governments to bring about a 
radical change in the educational and economic conditions 
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of the people- The history of the last three decades has’ 
clearly shown that economic progress of the country as a 
whole is not possible when the vast masses continue to be. 
illiterate and unskilled and when the group processes in 
the family and in the other groups are all on the traditional 
jajamani and jati lines. It has also shown that spectacular 
achievements in the economic field like production of steel, 
etc., have no effect whatever on the actual living conditions 
and aspirations of the vast majority of the people. Any 
hope of real individual development and social development 
may be possible only when the group processes actually 
functioning are understood and changed so that they can 
contribute to the goals envisaged in the constitution and 
accepted at the national level, 


I. SOCIAL FACTORS INFLUENCING 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT 


Studies in level of aspiration, intelligence, frustration 
and other areas have clearly shown that the goal, a person 
sets for himself, is deeply influenced by the social standards 
of the group to which he belongs or wishes to belong. 
So there are few problems more important for the develop- 
ment of the child and the adolescent than a study of the 
processes by which a child accepts or rejects the ideals, 
values, and style of living predominant in the group in 
which he is growing up, the forces which make him seek to 
belong to certain groups or which determine his social 
status and his sense of security within those groups. 


1. Socialization 


Socialization is the practical problem of rearing 
children so that they become adequate adult members of 
the society to which they belong. Studies in Psychology 
and Anthropology in the last few decades have shown the 
relationship between parental practices in the upbringing of 
children and the behaviour patterns of children. In fact 
the attitudes, values, interests and beliefs are fairly well 
shaped by the time the child is five to six years old. This 
is why child upbringing is so important in an individual’s 
life.. If he is brought up well in the first few years, he is 
able to develop into a man admired by his relatives, 
colleagues and neighbours. 
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Socialization is not an easy task. In infancy and 
early years, the child, like the animal, is moved by the 
primary biological drives like hunger, thirst, waste elimi- 
nation, need for activity, fatigue, rest and soon. Also he 
has emotions of rage and fear. The task of the parents 
is to see that his primary needs are satisfied and his 
emotions are expressed in ways which are approved by the 
group to which they belong. In this task, there will 
necessarily be conflicts between the child’s desires and the 
mother’s training. The mother learns that she can control 
the child’s activities and teach him new ways of reacting to 
situations and to his needs by manipulating his wants. 
The child can be induced to do certain things and behave 
in certain ways if they are made part of some pleasurable 
sequence of activities. 


Child-rearing practices vary from group to group, 
particularly between the rural and urban areas. The 
difference in these practices, among other factors, determine 
largely the behaviour differences between the rural folk and 
urbanites. 


The rural group is a primary group, characterized 
by intimate face-to-face contact, by mutual social support 
of the individuals who belong to the jati and the grama. 
Further the value-system of the rural group is fairly 
uniform and the differences between the various groups in 
the village can readily be understood and anticipated. That 
is, both the similarities and differences are clearly under- 
stood and accepted. This is how the family group, the jati 
group and the village group prescribe the behaviour of the 
children in the area, Particularly the dominant jati 
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dictates and prescribes and the subordinate groups accept 
the prescriptions. As a result, the children in the different 
jati groups know clearly by the time they are five or six 
years old what they have to do in certain situations and 
what they have to expect from certain groups of people. 


The parents teach the fundamental lesson of who 
“swe” are and who “they” are; how ‘our’ group can link 
with ‘other’ groups; whom we may marry and whom we 
must not marry. These patterns of behaviour are so well 
instilled in the children that when they grow up they bring 
up their own children to seek similar goals and follow 
similar cultural patterns. This 1s how continuities in 
behaviour patterns in any given group arise and how the 
differences in the behaviour patterns of different groups 
arise and also how the similarities in all the groups also 
arise. 


For example, the common ideal in all Indian 
families, whether rural or urban, is that of filial and 
fraternal solidarity, which prescribes that the children 
should treat both the parents with great respect and should 
have affection for their siblings. The ancient Upanishads 
prescribe that one should look upon one’s mother, one’s 
father and one’s teacher as the representative of the God. 
Respect entails obedience and avoidance of behaviour that 
is contrary to the wishes of the parents. The ideal also 
prescribes that the brothers should remain together in the 
parental household after they marry, sharing equally the 
property as well as the income. Brothers are expected to 
help each other whether they live together or not. The 
reputation of the family as well as of the jati in the village 
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depends on how these filial and fraternal obligations are 
discharged. . 


Another important aspect of family life and social- 
ization is hierarchy. Village people, as well as the urban 
people tend to place special emphasis on hierarchy within 
the family. Age and sex are the main ordering principles 
within the family hierarchy. Men have more decisive 
authority than the women and the elders than the younger 
persons. Since men have the formal property rights, an 
younger man has greater authority than an older woman in 
the family. Similarly the husband is expected to be his 
wife’s superior and to receive deference from her. This is 
generally facilitated by the tradition which prescribes that 
the husband should be older than the wife, so that both the 
principles of age and sex operate. Another feature of 
hierarchy is the restraint which characterizes the relations 
between men and women and between the older and 
younger persons, As a result the dominant note in the 
formal pattern of relations in the household is that of 
restraint, This restraint is also noticeable in the behaviour 
outside the family as well as outside the jati since hierarchy 
Operates in all spheres of life and since the child-rearing 
practices emphasise these differences in age, sex and jati. 
This restraint is characteristic feature in all relations. 
Just as the younger person is restrained in the company of 
the older person, the older person also becomes restrained 
in the company of the younger person. Similarly in the 
jati relations also; the upper jati man is restrained in the 
company of the lower jati man and vice versa. 


The difference between the status of male and female 
is maoifest at the great joy felt when a boy is born in 
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contrast to subdued feelings when a-girl is born. Tradi- 
tional opinion regards a son as an asset and a daughter as 
a liability. A son ‘belongs’ to his parents, but a daughter 
is bound to go to some other family. In the new family 
also she has to face an unwelcome reception since she is 
only a daughter-in-law, an ‘outsider’, This attitude is 
typical and shows clearly the difference in status arising out 
of sex. This is enhanced by the fact that each family, 
though they all belong to the same jati, has its own ways 
and traditions. The girl from another family has to pick 
up the ways of behaving etc.. of the new family and to 
adjust successfully to their ways. 


Thus, it is clear that the socializing processes 
emphasise the general social pattern of the three variables, 
namely age, sex and jati. As a result these three value 
patterns-deference to those who are older, deference to the 
“males and deference to the superior jatis, and their 
counterparts—authority over the younger persons, the 
females and the inferior jatis. This clearly shows the great 
difficulty in bringing about social equality and ideals of 
social justice in the Indian society, particularly in the rural 
areas. Unless these ideals of equality between sexes, jati 
groups and age groups become part of the socializing 
process, it is very difficult to envisage a time when they 
become part of the personality structure. Today the ideal of 
equality has to contend against the inbuilt attitudes and 
behavior based on inequality and hierarchy based on the 
three variables of age, sex and jati. 


2. Aspiration 


A six month-old infant is as happy when someone 
hands him a toy as when he gets it by his own efforts. 
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But the child of two or three years frequently rejects the 
help of another person; he prefers the difficult path and a 
difficult goal to an easy path and an easy goal. However, 
this fact of child’s behavior is contrary to the general belief 
that is widely accepted and that has influenced social order. 
The general belief is that human beings are led by the 
«pleasure principle’; that they pursue the easiest path to 
reach the easiest goal. 


The crucial question is whether individual develop- 
ment is to be based on social norms exclusively or on 
individual aspiration also. 


According to the traditional Indian jajamani and 
jati systems each individual is given his own place in the 
given social system. The task of the family is to bring 
him up to fulfil the role he has been assigned in the social 
system. 


The Manusmriti starts with the assertion that the 
great sages approached Manu and asked Him “Deign, 
divine one, to declare to us precisely and in due order the 
sacred laws of each of the (four chief) varnas and of 
intermediate ones” (1.2). After describing the way in 
which the whole universe is created. the Smriti proceeds 
‘But for the sake of the prosperity of the worlds, He, 
caused the Brahmana, the Kshatriya. the Vaisya and the 
Sudra to proceed from his mouth, his arms, his thighs and 
his feet’? (1.31). Further “In order to protect this universe 
He, the most resplendent one, assigned separate (duties and) 
occupation to those who sprang from his mouth, arms, 
thighs and feet To Brahmana he assigned teaching and 
studying (the Veda),,...the Kshatrtya, he commanded to 
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protect the people....the Vaisya to tend cattle, to trade, 
to lend money and to cultivate land; one occupation only 
the lord prescribed to the Sudra, to serve meekly even these 
(other) three varnas”’ (1. 87-91). 


Thus, it is believed that inequalities have been 
divinely ordained for the good of the world. The Dharma 
Sastra and tradition support status quo, viewing the 
existing distribution of rewards as just and equitable. 


Before going further, an observation may be made 
regarding the occupational pattern as laid down by Manu 
and as it now exists in the rural parts. According to 
Manu, the occupations of the Vaisyas are tending cattle, 
trading, lending money and cultivating land and that of 
the Sudras “‘to serve meekly’ the three higher varnas 
(1,90-91). Further, according to Manu, the Vaisyas are 
dvijas entitled to study the Veda (1.90). In other words, 
all those who follow the occupations of cultivating land, 
tending cattle, trading and lending money are dvijas, 
entitled to study the Vedas, and only the unskilled laborers 
are the Sudras and they are not entitled to study the Vedas. 
However, through the countries, only traders and money 
lenders have been entitled to Upanayana samskara and the 
agriculturists, the hardsmen along with all the artisan and 
service jatis have been classified as Sudras, whose 
occupation is to serve meekly the higher varnas and, as a 
result, are not entitled to study the Vedas. According to 
the jajamani system, all the various artisan jatis, the service 
jatis and the landless, craftless, laborer jatis are to serve 
meekly the cultivators who own lands and are the people 
with wealth and prestige in the villages. 
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To go back to the assertion of Manu, social 
inequality is ordained by the Divine power “for the sake 
of the prosperity of the worlds” and ‘to protect this 
universe’. Secondly, the Divine power assigned the 
various tasks to the four varnas. This is the tragedy of 
the social situation in India for thousands of years and all 
the deliberate efforts of social reformers and_ political 
leaders in the last 150 years and the efforts of the Consti- 
tution-makers, and parliamentarians in the last nearly three 
decades have not been able to make any significant change 
in the social structure ‘“‘ordained by God and Manu”’. 


The prescriptions, the proscriptions and the punish- 
ments laid down by Manu more than two thousand years 
ago have been abolished by the forma! constitution and 
the formal laws enacted by the parliament. But the social 
reality is not only continuing but persisting with vigor and 
preventing the implementation of the constitutional provi- 
sions, particularly in the rural areas. 


The main obstacle arises out of the lack of aspiration 
among the vast masses living in rural areas and in the 
urban slums. Thousands of years of internalization of 
the values of the traditional social order, and the active 
implementation of these traditional values and taboos by 
the parents, in the upbringing of children, have effectively 
prevented the emergence of any aspiration in the children 
belonging to these castes to qualify themselves in the 
primary schools and secondary schools and other institutions 
of higher learning and professions and to aspire for jobs 
which give them greater status and wealth. 
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Social situation in India, particularly the immense 
poverty and illiteracy of the masses, can change only with 
adequate steps to rouse aspiration in the down-trodden and 
self-defeating eighty percent of the population living in 
rural areas and in the urban slums. This is the main task of 
social workers, educationists and teachers and the media 
men. Aspiration in the sub-groups and in the individuals 
in these sub-groups cannot be roused by the Articles in the 
Constitution, by framing] aws and by prescribing punish- 
ments, by community projects and by five year plans. ‘This 
has been amply demonstrated by the failure of all the efforts 
in the last nearly three decades. The village studies and 
the urban slum studies have clearly shown that the 
traditional ideas of social hierarchy and the lack of effort 
in the members of the low caste groups to change 
themselves prevail in most of the families. This is why 
all the efforts to reduce wastage and stagnation in the 
primary sohools have failed and have belied the hopes of 
the Eonstitution makers that primary education upto 
fourteen years could be made compulsory and universal 
in ten years, by 1960. Unless immediate and massive 
steps are taken to rouse the aspirations in the members of 
each family and to instil faith in themselves and their 
children, it is difficult to foresee any great change in the 
socia) situation even in the next thirty or even fifty years. 


3. Education and social stratification 


Education is related to social stratification and 
social mobility. Education functions as a differentiating 
factor in rigid systems of social stratification. This is why 
right through the history of Indian society opportunity for 
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education was limited to the higher strata of the society; 
further the individuals belonging to these strata are more 
able to utilize educational facilities than those belonging 
to the lower strata. {t is more easy for the child from an 
educated home to benefit himself from the educational 
facilities than for a child from the uneducated home. For 
one thing, the child from the educated home has a greater 
experiential background than the child from the illiterate 
home; also the former has a greater command of language 
than the latter; as a result the educated man’s child is able 
to do better in the school than the illiterate man’s son, 


Also education is directly related to occupational 
mobility as well as to the improvement in economic status 
on the one hand and to improvement in social prestige on 
the other. Formal education is a socializing agency 
preparing the individuals for a style of life associated w'th 
higher social status. 


According to the jati system, the skills necessary to 
pursue such occupations as carpentry, smithy, pottery, 
barbering, laundering, house-building etc., were passed on 
at home from generation to generation. This mode of 
acquiring skills has the following consequences: It does 
not require any formal eduation whatever ; so the system 
inhibits children from going even to the primary schools. 
For thousands of years these jatis have been producing 
skilled workers without the need for any education. So 
even today the parents belonging to these jatis do not feel 
the need for sending their children to schools. It restricts 
the choice of occupation to the particular jati occupation. 
It forces the individual to take up the occupation whether 
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he has the necessary aptitude for it or not. The individual 
without the necessary aptitude manages to pick up rudimen- 
tary skills and becomes an assistant rather than a 
craftsman. But he may be an assistant to his father or 
brother or even his son; so there is no prestige question or 
income question involved. He gets his food, clothing and 
shelter in the same measure as the other members of the 
family who are more skilled. Finally, and the most 
important consequence of all, he is tied down to his social 
status irrespective of his abilities and aptitudes. Asa 
result, social mobility is out of question and the existing 
social stratification is solidified and perpetuated. 


Thus, the jati system, the linking of occupation 
with birth and the training at home, inhibit the development 
of the individual; they inhibit the aspirations of the 
individual, 


The paradox is that educational facilities are at his 
door but the social factors and the group processes at home 
prevent the child from utilizing the facilities available. 


Thus, there is a war, as it were, between two sets of 
values. The values of democracy and open society make 
the state to open schools in every locality in the city and 
town and in every village; but the values of jati and family 
upbringing prevent the child from making use of these 
facilities. The parents see no relevance of these facilities 
to the traditional purpose of the family, which, as noted 
above, consists in preparing the boys to pursue the 
hereditary occupation. In fact, this purpose is his previlege 
and his svadharma, his sacred duty. Any deviation from 
this purpose is adharma. 
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The failure of the universal primary education 
program in India ever since independence, if not since 1919, 
when education portfolio was in the hands of elected 
members of the state legislatures, is due to the conflict 
between the new value of universal primary education and 
the traditional value that formal education is unnecessary 
to carry on the ancestral occupation. 


The difficulty of Changing attitudes 


Studies have clearly shown that changes in attitudes 
and values are the most difficult to achieve. Attitudes 
are formed very early in life. They involve an emotional 
component. These are the reasons why attitudes do not 
change easily; there is a great resistence to change; they 
generally do not respond to new facts which demonstrate 
their incorrectness and their inappropriateness. People 
have attitudes towards social objects because attitudes help 
them to organize, simplify and understand the world 
around; and because the attitudes protect their self-esteem 
by avoiding unpleasant truths about themselves; the 
attitudes allow the people to express their fundamental 
values; above all, attitudes help people to conform to the 
group and thus maximize the rewards from the group. 
Once a social object has been categorized, it is possible to 
react to it in the manner typical of the group to which we 
belong. This saves us from fresh decisions each time we 
confront.a new problem and thus helps us to behave ina 
smooth manner that is acceptable to the self and to the 
group to which we belong. This can be illustrated by th, 
way in which the attitudes of the upper caste men towards 
lower caste men like a barber or sweeper are built up. In 
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the first three years of life, the child is highly universalistic 
towards the people with whom he comes into contact. 
Gradually, the child perceives the way in which the 
parents and others in the family, and later on in the neigh- 
borhood, behave towards these lower caste people. When 
the child behaves in a friendly and affectionate manner to 
them, the parents and others scold him and punish him. 
Thus, the child is conditioned early in life to behave in 
certain ways towards them, Later in life, at school when 
the boy meets students belonging to these groups, he finds 
it very difficult to accept them as equals. But the problem 
is much more difficut to treat as equals the barbers and 
sweepers who follow their jati occupation. Even if they 
are literate, even if they are clean in their personal habits, 
the jati picture in the mind prevents one from treating the 
members of these groups, as equals. In fact, if one treats 
them as equals the members of the family and the 
neighborhood condemn him. It is in this way that the 
attitudes, generated in the early years in the family and in 
the kin group, prevent the assimilation of the democratic 
ideals of social equality, equality of opportunity ana 
social justice. It is obvious that these latier values cannot 
be internalized unless they are inculcated in the early years 
of childhood by the family and the kin group. 


Two solutions and their effects 


We may now attempt to briefly survey the two 
attempts that have been made to help ‘individual develop- 
ment of those belonging to the underprivileged groups in 
the country the backward class movement and the scheduled 
caste and scheduled tribe uplift program. These two 
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efforts sought to improve the aspirations of those who 
constitute more than nine-tenths of the population, Their 
disadvantages derive from the fact that their status is 
ascribed to them by birth in certain castes, creeds and 
tribal groups. Their problems can be understood only in 
terms of the basic character of the Indian society which 
consists of a multitude of closed status groups with unequal 
ranks supported and maintained by the traditional 
sanctions. 


The backward class movement started because only 
those sections of the society which had literary traditions 
enrolled themselves in schools and colleges which provided 
modern education with English as the medium of instruction 
and thus qualified themselves for jobs in Government, 
business and industry,. English was introduced as medium 
of instruction in 1835. One of the earliest steps taken to 
promote the education of women and lower castes was by 
Jyoti Rao Phule of Poona in 1848. Later on, in 1873 he 
started an association ‘Satya Sodak Samaj’ in order to 
assert the worth of a human being irrespective of caste and 
sex. Hewever, the organized attempt to start the backward 
class movement started when the ‘South Indian Liberal 
Federation’? was formed in 1916 in Madras, to advance, 
safe-guard and protect the interests of the non-Brahmin 
communities. Later on the Justice arty was formed. But 
this was not a mass movement; it was only an elitist 
movement to capture power from the hands of the Brahmin 
elite who were in high goverment offices by virtue of their 
college education. The two chief aims of the movement 
were : a) reservation of seats in institutions of higher 
learning and professions for the students from the lower 
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castes and b) reservation of jobs in government service for 
these qualified non-Brahmins. 


This was really a struggle between the high caste 
non-Brahmins and the Brahmins to get admission in the 
colleges and secure jobs in government service. As a result 
of these efforts, the rich families in these groups were able 
to provide opportunities for their sons. These efforts, 
were not directed to the upliftment of all the members of 
even these dominant castes. Only the dominant families 
of the domainant castes obtained the benefits. Nor was 
it a Movement against caste system as such. 


The movement of the Harijans against caste system 
itself was started by Sri Narayana Guru of Kerala who 
established the S. N. D. P Yogam in 1902 with his gospel 
«One caste, one religion, one God’. He started a number 
of schools to educate the untouchable castes. By his 
efforts he was able to transform the Ezhaves, a depressed 
caste of Kerala, from an untouchable caste to a ‘“‘backward 
caste’. Ambedkar, the great national leader, who came 
from the Maher Community in Maharashtra started another 
movement for the uplift of the Harijan youth. He establi- 
shed a paper Mook Nayak, the voice of the dumb, in 1920. 
Finally, reference may be made to the great work done by 
Mahatma Gandhi who started a vigorous Harijan movement 
to remove all their disabilities. In 1932 he undertook his 
famous fast to prevent the introducation of separate 
electorates for untouchable castes by the British government. 


The tribal groups have always been in India from 
times immemorial. The hymns of the Rig Veda refer to 
them; the epics, Mahabharata and Ramayana, refer to 
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them; the Indian Constitution (i950) refers to them. The 
Christian Missionaries have been working in those areas 
where the tribal people live and have converted most of 
the Nagas to Christianity. In fact, Nagaland, the new 
state formed in 1963, has the unique distinction of being 
the state in India with English as the one and only 
official language. 


The Government of India Act 1935 prepared two 
lists of Harijans and Girijans and since then they are 
called the Scheduled Castes and Scheduld tribes, The 
Constitution of India has also these schedules. Article 
16(4) asserts “‘Nothing in this article shall prevent the state 
from making any provision for the reservation of appoint- 
ments or posts in favor of any backward class of citizens 
which, in the opinion of the state, is not adequately 
represented in the services under the state’. This clause 
of Article 16 enables the Government to implement 
effectively the objectives of social justice laid down in the 
Preamble generally and in Article 38 specifically. 
According to Article 338 a special officer is appointed to 
investigate all matters “relating to the safeguards provided 
for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes... . including 
references to such other backward classes as the President 
may specify”. According to Article 340 the President may 
appoint a Commission ‘to investigate the conditions of 
socially and educationally backward classes’. Thus, the 
Constitution requires that special steps should be taken by 
the Government to help these groups of people to overcome 
their social and economic difficulties, and enable them to 
realize the objectives set forth in Article 38 which requires 
the State to secure and protect “as effectively as it may a 
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social order in which justice, social, economic and political. 
shall inform all the institutions of the national life.”’ 
According to Article 46 “The State shall promote with 
special care the educational and economic interests of the 
weaker sections of the people’’. 


While lists are drawn up specifying the scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes, there is no such list regarding 
the «‘other backward classes’’. 


As soon as the Constitution was accepted in 1950, 
trouble arose with respect to Article 15 which forbids all 
kinds of discrimination against any citizen. There was a 
conflict between “the principle of equality’ and “the 
principle of social justice’. Social justice requires that 
special steps should be taken to help ‘‘the educational and 
economic interests of the weaker sections of the people” 
but equality principle forbids the state from any kind of 
discrimination. Obviously any reservation for the weaker 
sections of the community is a discrimination. So cases 
were filed by those aggrieved and the courts held that 
reservation militated against the Article 15. Asa result 
the first amendment to the Constitution was passed by the 
Indian Parliament in 1951; clause 4 was added to Article 
15 which reads “‘Nothing in this Article or in clause 2 of 
Article 29 shall prevent the State from making any special 
provision for the advancement of any socially and educa- 
tionally backward classes’’. 


What is the net result of these constitutional 
provisions end all the programmes of uplift set up by the 
governments at the ceritre and at the States and the millions 
of rupees spent so far? 
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According to the 1971 census, the literacy rate for 
the rural areas is 23.6 percent and for the urban areas 52.5 
percent ard for the: whole country 29.5 percent. Thus, 
more than three quarters of the individuals are illiterate in 
the rural areas where 80 percent of the people live; and 
only 13 percent of the women of the rural areas and 42 
percent of those in urban areas are literate. As regards 
enrollment, the 1971 figures reveal that only 76 percent of 
the 6-11 age group and 32 percent of the 11-14 age group 
are enrolled. The sex breakdown, however, shows that 
only 57 percent of the girls of 6-11 age group and 18 
percent of those of 11-14 age group are enrolled. 


This is the result of the tremendous efforts of the 
government regarding literacy rate and enrollment in 
primary schools, white according to Article 45, ‘‘The state 
Shall endeavor to provide, within a period of ten years 
from the commencement of this Constitution (that is by 
1960), for free and compulsory education for all children 
until they complete the age of fourteen’. 


It is obvious that the children who are not enrolled 
and who do not complete the primary education course and 
the adults who are not literate belong to these three groups 
of Scheduled tribes, Scheduled castes and «“‘Other Backward 
classes’. 


Why have all the programs failed? It is clear that 
this is not due to want of targets or for want of organi- 
zation, efforts and finance to fulfil the targets. Adult 
education classes are there throughout the country and 
primary schools are there either at the village in the or 
neighborhood within one mile of walking distance. This is 
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really a case of the horse refusing to drink the water 
provided. 


It is possible to argue that these children and adults 
lack in ability and so it is not the fault of the teachers and 
the school administration. But this is against all psycho- 
logical laws of distribution of intelligence. Studies show 
that only about 1.5 percent of children are so mentally 


retarded that they cannot profit by primary school 
education. 


Clearly this stupendous failure in implementing 
these programs of education is due to the group effects 
on the individuals within the family. 


As noted above, the purpose of the family in India 
continues to be adjustment to the prevailing Jocal norms, 
not the national norms. So long as the parents do not 
cherish any aspirations about their own abhyudaya, a very 
ancient word in Indian thought, and that of their children, 
all programs of education and economic improvement ate 
a waste of effort and money. It is not the lack of ability 
or the lack of facilities that is the real obstacle but the 
lack of aspiration on the part of the people of these 
groups. The social norms in the family, in the jati and 
in the village and the social norms prevailing in the slums 
in the cities that are responsible not only for apathy but 
even for active hostility towards the education programs. 


Next there is the stupendous problem of stagnation 
and wastage, which have been there right from the beginning 
of the century as the Report of Education Commission of 
1965-66 has shown for 100 children enrolled in class I only 
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58 children are there inclass II, 30 children in class V and 
hardly 20 children in VII. There are many reasons for this 
situation, but the most important reasons are the following— 
lack of educational equipment with the children as well as 
in the school, over-crowded classes, inability of teachers to 
use playway techniques to initiate the children to school life, 
poor techniques to teach reading and writing, inadequately 
prepared teachers and a wrong system of examination. It 
is obvious that the children who are unable to get promoted 
from first to second year (stagnation) or who are withdrawn 
from the school (wastage), come from the backward classes, 
from the homes of the illiterate and poor parents. The 
teachers appointed in the rural schools as well as in the 
slum areas of urban schools are themselves hardly educated 
and lack in a_ social vision of their responsibilities. 
In other words, neither the parents nor the teachers 
appreciate the value of education for individual develop- 
ment and for social development. This has been going on 
right from the time primary education was started in the 
country. Only the educated parents take steps at home to 
see that their children get educated. The uneducated 
parents, who form the vast majority are neither willing nor 
able to take such steps. The teachers feel that their respon- 
sibility is over if they have gone through the curriculum, 
if at all. The poor progress of the children is due, 
obviously, to the poor quality of the children and their 
parents. So the teachers do not hold themselves responsible 
for the ‘‘failure’’ of the children in the first standard ! 
There can be nothing more preposterous than this situation 
and yet, year after year, decade after decade the state is 
opening more schools and enrolling more students in the 
first year while thr literacy rate shows that there is hardly 
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any result achieved by the programme, either commensurate 
with the effort and expenditure or with the need for 
individual and social development $0 urgent in the country. 
Education, it is obvious, needs co-operative effort by the 
child, the teacher and the parent. Success depends on the 
atmosphere at home and the atmosphere in the school. 
It is needless to say that all these ingredients are lacking. 
The child and the parent from the underprivileged home 
have no interest: probably the teacher has even less 
interest. The Commission has rightly said that each school 
should pay adequate attention to each child, (p. 160). It 
has also said, ‘‘The most important programme to be imple- 
mented during the next ten years is to improve the quality 
of primary education and to reduce stagnation and wastage 
to the minimum. The target should be to reduce stagnation 
and wastage by about half by 1976 and to almost eliminate 
them by 1986” (p. 633). | 


It is obvious that there cannot be any individual 
development in the present context unless the individual 
gets at least a seven year education and there cannot be any 
social development unless the individuals in the society are 
to read newspapers in their own language and have 
reasonable insight into the events taking place around them, 
in the state to which they belong, in the country as a whole 
and in the world, 


4. Obedience as a social norm 


As Max Weber has analysed in an agricultural 
society, “traditional” authority plays a very important part 
in contrast to “rational-legal’’ authority which is important 
in an industrial society. The social order in an agricultural 
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society is defined as a system of statuses of persons who can 
legitimately exercise authority. In order to maintain the 
equilibrium of social relationships a strict observation of the 
code of caste was expected. Conformity was therefore 
essential and rigidly imposed. The caste organization and 
the village organization exercised control over the family 
and within the family the father and the elders controlled 
the younger members who had to obey them and respect 
them. 


Children in the family accept the traditional family 
authority in the same way as they accept other aspects of 
family life. As a result the child gets used to obeying 
the family norms and the dictates of the elders. The 
eldest male, whether grandfather, father or uncle is the 
acknowledged head of the family. So his power is 
accepted without any question. Unquestioned obedience 
is demanded and the members of the family accept it. 
Thus the parental attitude in the family is authoritarian. 
The head of the kin group and also the head of the village 
are authoritarian. An authoritarian social System empha- 
Sises deference to those above in the hierarchy and demands 
obedience from those below. To this end strict discipline 
is used; when the child resents it or when a person belonging 
to a lower jati resents it. It becomes an act of indiscipline 
to be condemned and punished. Studies have shown that 
the child who is severely treated during his childhood, 
himself develops an authoritarian outlook. It is like the 
mother-in-law in the joint family who dominates over the 
daughter-in-law, Though the daughter-in-law may resent this 
treatment as unfair, she behaves in the same way when a 
caouple of decades later she herself becomes a mother-in-law. 
In this way authoritarian behaviour is perpetuated. 
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Another important aspect of the problem is that the 
authoritarian parents tend to adopt highly conventional 
goals for their children and look at the child’s behaviour in 
terms of their own needs rather than in terms of the needs 
of the child. They know what is good for the child and 
they assume that the child can never know what is good 
for himself. Control of the child is looked upon as 
necessary, desirable and beneficial. As a result, hardly any 
respect is shown for the child as an individual, for his 
rights and wishes and for hi: individuality. Each person 
is looked upon not as an_ individual but as a member of 
some group-whether it is the family, the jati, or the village. 
It is assumed that the child does not know what is good 
for himself and it is the task of the elder to decide what is 
good for him. 


Also the parents want to control their children in 
a direct and physical way without explaining why the 
children have to do something or desist from something. 
The child is commanded ‘Do as I ask you to do’’; “Don’t 
ask questions’’; ‘‘Don’t be impertinent.” 


Acquiescence to parental authority was revealed 
in a study in which 97 percent of the secondary school 
students regarded that most of the work assigned to them 
by their parents at home or in business was quite proper. 
Nearly 50% of them considered it their duty to help their 
parents at home, 


In the traditional joint family, it was expected tha‘ 
the suggestions of the elders should be accepted and 
implemented in action. It was considered improper for 
he younger persons to talk back to the elders. 
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Also it was customary for the younger people not 
to approach the elders in terms of familiarity or intimacy. 
The relations between the elders and the youngsters had to 
qe formal! and distant. 


Thus, authoritarian behaviour on the part of the 
parents lead to submissive behaviour in children and, in 
turn, the submissive children grow up to be authoritarian 
parents. In this manner, authoritarianism becomes self- 
perpetuating. As a result, autonomous behaviour is not 
promoted; adequate facilities are not provided to the 
children either at home or in the kin-group or in the 
village to develop their individuality, 


5. Dependence—Independence 


Dependence of the child on the mother is both a 
biological and a cultural phenomenon, The human infant 
is dependent on the mother. Because the mother satisfies 
his biological needs, the infant develops emotional 
dependence on her. With maturation and learning the 
child grows increasingly capable of functioning inde- 
pendntly and gradually independent behaviour by itself 
becomes rewarding to the child. It gives him satisfaction 
when he explores and manipulates the environment, when 
he is able to interact successfully with his peer group. 


Dependence is also a cultural phenomenon. The 
cultural norms may be in favour of dependence or in favour 
of independence. If the culture values dependent behaviour, 
it promotes dependence and prevents or even punishes 
independent behaviour. On the contrary if the culture 
values independence, it promotes independence and prevents 
or even punishes dependence, 
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In the rural setting the jajamani system places a 
premium on dependence. The landless labourers are made 
by circumstances as well as by training to depend on the 
wealthy cultivator. The various occupational groups like 
the barbers, the washermen, the black smiths and others 
depend on the landlord who gives them grains at the time 
of the harvest for the services they render. Also asa 
rich man in the village, he gives them money when they 
are in need. 


The cultural norms are reflected, as we have noted 
above, in child upbringing methods. The mother wants 
to do every thing for the child even when he is ten years 
old. She puts the child to sleep, wakes him up around 
seven o’clock or later, helps him to wash his teeth and 
face, gives him milk or porridge or rice. He is bathed 
and his body is dried and he is helped to put on his 
clothes, in case daily bathing or weekly bathing is a 
cultural norm. 


What are the signs of dependent behaviour? They 
are seeking help, seeking proximity, seeking attention and 
seeking recognition. On the other hand, independent 
behaviour consists in taking initiative, trying to overcome 
obstacles in the environment, being eager to compete, 
getting satisfaction from work and trying to do the 
routine tasks by oneself. The four-year old who does not 
feed himself, the five-year old who does not play with his 
peers unattended by his mother, the six-year old who does 
not dress by himself, al] these children exhibit dependency. 
Thus, dependency is also a function of age. As the child 
grows older he should become independent. But if the 
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cultural values do not promote independence, then the 
person continues to be dependent even as he grows older. 
In such a culture even the young person seeks the closeness 
of others for comfort and assurance; he protests when he 
has to be alone; he seeks help to accomplish his tasks; he 
seeks approval and recognition; he turns to another person 
whenever he is in difficulty, 


In a broad way three forms of dependency could be . 
identified : 

a) emotional dependence — seeking affection and 
protection from others; he is not able to be lonely; 


b) help seeking-as a child he seeks help to dress 
himself; to eat, to study, he is not able to plan and do anything 
by himself; he seeks the help of others to do any kind of work; 


C) passivity-he is not active, he is unable to take any 
initiative; he has to be told what he has to do; 


e) help to make decisions—he seeks the help of others 
to make decisions; he is unable to make hisown decisions; 
he has no confidence in himself: 


d) lacking in sense of responsibility-he is unable to 
complete the tasks he has undertaken; he needs constant 
supervision. 


The normal development of the child is to proceed 
from dependence on others to independence or self—depe- 
ndence. But cultural factors may promote or retard this 
development. 


Studies of child-rearing practices show that inconsi- 
Stency in dispersing rewards and punishments for indepe- 
ndent behaviour are associated with high dependent behaviour 
in children. In contrast, higher levels of independent 
behaviour have been observed where children have opportu” 
nities for exercise of self reliance and where there are 
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parental demands fo rautonomous behaviour. Dependent 
behaviour in the child persists when there is great maternal 
concern; the mother, thus actually encourages dependency 
behaviour. Dependency also persists when the parents 
reward dependent behaviour and fail to reward competent, 
achievement-oriented behaviour in the child. When the 
child is frustrated by lack of parental warmth, nurture and 
affection, he cannot proceed to greater emotional indepe- 
ndence. On the other hand, when the parents demand 
independent behaviour from the child and reward such 
behaviour, it promotes independence. Independence is a 
sign of maturity; it enables the individual to function 
autonomously and promotes effort toward personal 
accomplishment and attainment of goals. 


Another factor which promotes dependent behaviour 
is the fact of early marriage. When the boy and girl are 
married in their teenage. they have to depend on the parents. 
Early marriage also promotes the joint family institution. 
Thus, early marriage and consequent joint family living 
promote and reinforce dependence. 


The individual looks to his family for help and 
shelter in situations of crisis, such as unemployment, 
famine or illness, even when the nuclear family is set up 
and even when he migrates to a town or city for work. 


Another institution which promotes dependence is 
the caste association. These associations provide help and 
services for the needy persons of the jati in the cities. 
Communal hostels, communal scholarships etc bind the 
individual to the jati. Also they help the young people 
to get admission to the professional colleges and institutions 
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of higher learning. They also help them to secure jobs 
and promotions, 


6. Need for Achievement 


In recent years a great deal of work has been made 
to show how the need for achievement is related to economic 
progress. 


Achievement means the accomplishment or attain- 
ment of a goal. Achievement motive is the motive to 
achieve for.its own sake rather than for the benefits that 
result from achievement. It is associated with activity 
and striving. A person with a strong need for achievement 
is a highly motivated person. When there is an obstacle 
to reach the goal, either because of short-comings in 
himself or because of some external obstructions from 
persons or things, a person with strong need for achieve- 
ment will face the situation by himself or equip himself 
with the necessary training or deal with the obstructing 
persons and things so that he can reach the goal. 
Kathopanishad (3.14) enjoins ‘Arise, Awake, Realize 
(the Atman) having approached the excellent (teachers).’’ 
Swami Vivekananda exhorted, ‘“‘Arise, awake and stop not 
till the goal is reached.”’ Ekalavya is the supreme example 
of an young man with strong need for achievement. He 
learnt archery merely by observing Drona teaching the 
Pandava youth and was able to excel even Arjuna, the 
favourite and most able pupil of Drona. The ancient 
Indian word for the achievement motivation is Sraddha. 
It is faith in oneself; it is seriousness of purpose. Such a 
person does not get disheartened by obstacles. 
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A number of empirical studies suggest a close 
inverse relation between achievement and dependence. It 
has been found that boys with high scores on need for 
achievement tests were more independent in their problem 
solving efforts in school, ask for less aid from their parents 
and show greater self-reliance in general. However 
achievement motive is clearly something more than mere 
independence. Independence involves seeking nurturance 
from others only on few occasions and also showing 
initiative and striving for achievement. Thus. the achieve- 
ment motivation is related to the aspect of taking initiative 
and overcoming obstacles confronted by one. Mere 
independence by itself is not enough for the promotion of 
need for achievement in children as well as adults. It is 
a well-known fact that beggars and their children are 
quite independent, but they have no need for achievement. 
What is important in achievement behavior is taking 
initiative and persisting till the goal is reached. 


In one of the studies, the mothers of children with 
high scores on achievement motivation were found to have 
demanded independent behavior in their children much 
earlier than the mothers of those with low scores. Also, 
they rewarded them for independent accomplishment. 
Another study showed that the parents of high achievement 
boys had higher aspirations and expectations and set 
higher standards for their son’s performance than the 
parents of low-achievement boys. Thus, these studies show 
how important early training in independence is, and how 
necessary high aspirations in parents are for enabling the 
children to have high need for achievement. 
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Another aspect revealed by the studies on achievement 
motivation is that the fathers of boys with high achievement 
motivation tend to be less dominant and interfere less with 
their sons’ decisions making than the fathers of boys with 
low achievement motivation. 


While there are no studies available so far regarding 
the need for achievement in the Indian rural environment, 
there is no doubt that one of the important tasks today in 
Indian society is to take steps to promote initiative in 
children, youth and adults so that they can promote 
economic development of the family and the country. 
Also parents should not follow the traditional pattern of 
dominating over their children. They should provide the 
children with opportunities to develop in their own way 
and make decisions about their own problems as they deem 
it fit. 


7. The goal of individual development. 


The joint family, the jati and the jajamani system 
in the village were the main units which shaped the 
individual in the traditional Hindu society. For all 
practical purposes, the village in which a man is born and 
the surrounding villages in which his kinsmen lived was 
the individual’s effective living area; his social contacts 
were usually confined to blood relations and to his 
maternal uncles and aunts. As a result the goal of 
individual development was adjustment to this universe. 
namely, the family organization, the jati organization and 
the village organization. Life was so organized that each 
individual had his proper place in the family, each family 
in the jati and each jati in the village. Thus each individual 
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and each group had its proper place and duties; its proper 
status and role. In order to maintain the equilibrium of 
social relationships, a strict observance of the norms was 
expected and so any breach of norm had its inevitable 
repurcussion in the family, in the jati and in the village. 
The consequences of these three types of impositions which 
harmonized very well was that the individual had no other 
goal for his development but to be a proper member of 
the three organizations; his aim was to win the approval 
of his family members, his jati members and the village 
as a whole. Even when factions arose the individual 
had his place in his family and other groups. He was 
never isolated, unless he was excommunicated for some 
very serious crime. Since an excommunicated member 
was deprived of all the help and warmth, and his very 
existence was made impossible, very few dared to lose 
them in order to realize some cherished personal or social 
value, not approved by the group. 


With the advent of the British, a transformation of 
the cultural pattern became inevitable as result of the new 
forces, administrative, ideological and economic, Liberalism 
attacked all the privileges and disabilities based on birth: 
the contract freely entered into by the individual became 
the legal foundation of the new society instead of the 
ancient jati dharma. 


The democratic sentiment of equality is a challenge 
to the traditional authority, The individual is expected 
to accept a principle, not because it is customary or 
ancient, but because it is based on reason. Institutions 
and traditions are valid only when they are acceptable to 
reason and satisfy one’s conscience.’ There is nothing 
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sacrosanct about any principle or law; it can be discarded 
if it fails to satisfy one’s reason and one’s conscience. 
In essence, the individual is now emancipated from all 
external constraints, His only constraints are internal, 
the social values that he has accepted, not those imposed 
on him. Personal opinion, personal initiative and personal 
assertion have now become important rather than custom 
and tradition. The right of the individual to personal 
liberty, equality before law, equality of opportunity are 
all now enshrined as fundamental rights of the individual 
in the Constitution. 


While the traditional law emphasised the duties of 
the groups and the duties of the individual to the group 
and punished an individual who deviated from these 
duties, now the rights of the individual are guaranteed, 
His duties to the family and to the society are now based, 
not on custom and tradition, but by his own consent and 
conscience. He is liable to be punished not for deviation 
from custom but for violation of a law in force. 


The main problem now is to see that the old 
social forces which enabled the individual and the village 
to survive are replaced by the new social forces which will 
enable the individual to develop and rise to the height he 
is capable of and the village to develop so that it becomes 
a comfortable place and a free place to live and move 
about without the traditional constraints of the jati and 
the jajamani systems, 


Ill. Inter-Group Relations 


Groups are sociological wholes. A group is a 
dynamic whole with interdependence of its parts. This 
view gives a full recognition to the fact that the properties 
of a social group, such as its organization, its stability, 
its goals are something different from the organization, 
the stability and the goals of the individuals in it. 


Another important fact to be remembered is that 
the behavior of individuals as well as groups depends 
upon their situation and their peculiar position in it. 
It is possible to determine, using topological concepts, 
the position, the direction and the distance within the 
life-space. 


Each group in the village moves within a space. 
That is, there are boundaries for the movement of the 
members of each group. These boundaries may be imposed 
on the group by the other groups as in the village where 
each caste has its own street and all the interactions 
within the group take place within this space. Similarly, 
the Harijans of the village live in a secluded area, and the 
interactions within these groups take place within that 
space. By contrast, the boundaries in an urban slum or 
area are not imposed on the given group by the other 
groups. They impose the restrictions on their own 
movements by themselves, by taking up houscs next to 
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each other within a limited area; as a result all their 
interactions take place within this limited space. 


The life of the families living in the new extensions 
is quite different from the village social space or the slum 
social space. Persons belonging to various groups, that 
is, various castes, creeds, levels of education, levels of 
income within limits permissible by economic factors of 
rent etc., live as neighbors. However, though theoretically 
they are free to move about in the whole city, their 
movements may also be restricted by certain social] factors 
like friendship, relationship etc. 


The differences between these three groups may 
now be considered. The life space of the caste groups in 
the village is set up with barriers. The individuals interact 
with those of the same jati in the same street much more 
than with those in the other streets of the village since they 
belong to other jatis either superior to them or inferior to 
them. Thus the barriers to group interaction are both 
from within and from without, both from the socializing 
forces and from the external prohibitions. 


By contrast the slum dweller can move about 
wherever he likes in the city. But his interactions are 
the most with the neighboring houses in the slum. His 
barriers to interact with other groups arise because of 
soci0-economic reasons and not because of jati. His 
occupation, his income, his clothing, appearance etc., 
all these factors limit his interaction with the other groups. 
He can increase the scope of his interaction if he improves 
his economic position. Thus, the barriers are not 
external; nor are they insurmontable. 
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The life space of the person residing in one of 
the extensions in the urban area is practically without 
any barriers. His interactions are probably limited more 
by social than by economic conditions, since his socio- 
economic status, irrespective of jati, is more in line with 
the others in the area. 


Thus, ihe barriers in the village for inter-group 
relations have been set up for generations; they have 
mutual assent and mutual reinforcement. As a result, 
they are taken as natural barriers, irremovable like 
the mountains, by any effort; they have to be accepted; 
they limit the movements. 


This way of looking at inter-group relations helps 
us to see the formidable barriers which the various 
caste groups in the village have to overcome before 
there is really a genuine cohesiveness in the whole village 
group. It is little wonder that the community project 
failed because the village really consists of highly 
segregated groups, which are divided not on the basis 
of achievement attributes which can be overcome but 
on the basis of birth which is permanent, unalterable 
and irrevocable. 


Lack of cognitive dissonance 


The actions of a person have always to be viewed 
against the back ground. The jajamani system and the 
jati system, with their economic and ritual aspects, 
constitute the ground against which all actions are 
perceived and evaluated. When a member of the artisan 
caste, or the service caste or the Harijan caste asserts 
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his right to equality, the very ground on which the 
cultivator’s prestige, power and wealth rest is completely 
undermined. He is outraged and he uses all the means 
at his disposal to show the offending person his ‘‘position”’ 
in the village society. He sees no cognitive dissonance 
between the national social norms of social equality and 
social justice and the local social norm of jati hierarchy. 


This is the tremendous problem Indian society is 
facing today. The local norms of jati are not only well 
internalized in the adults but they are also transmitted 
in tact to the children so that they become well internalized 
in them. But during election time the national ideals 
of equality are used at the mere verbal level. Hierarchy 
operates at behavioral level and equality is expressed 
at the verbal level when the situation needs its expression. 
The jati hierarchy continues to operate in the rural as 
well as in the urban areas. The social norms of social 
equality and social justice operate at the behavioral 
level among the upper classes in the big cities. Even 
here it is possible that the local jati norm operates at 
home and the norm of social equality outside the home. 
But in the small towns and especially in the villages, 
the social norm of hierarchy operates both inside the 
home and outside the home. There is no realization 
whatever that there is any discrepancy in behavior because 
the national norms are not assimilated at all. So the 
great task before the country, particularly with respect 
to education, mass media and social work is to make 
the people give up the norm of social jati hierarchy and 
accept the norm of social equality. But the difficulty 
at the village level is that barriers are mutually accepted 
and mutually reinforced. 
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Historically, the social norm of jati hierarchy 
received reinforcement during the British rule from 1765 to 
1947, for 182 years. The British looked upon themselves 
as superiors and treated Indians as inferiors, So the jati 
system has remained intact; it fitted into the hierarchic 
pattern. Neither the social reform movement nor the 
struggle for independence was able to shake the jati 
hierarchy. 


The role of the lower jatis in maintenance of hierarchy 


One of the most important constituents of the 
ground on which the individual stands is the social group 
to which he ‘belongs’. The family is the main ground 
and the family belongs to the jati and the jati is a 
part of the jajamani system. Thus, the ground prepared 
by the family is reinforced by the jati and the grama 
societies. 


The parents of the lower castes themselves bring 
up the children to look upon people belonging to castes 
higher than themselves as superior and those lower than 
themselves as inferior. This family upbringing is reinforced 
by the jati members and by the members of the other jatis 
superior to and inferior to that of the person concerned. 
It must further be remembered that all these three groups, 
the family, the jati and the village as a whole constitute 
face-to-face groups, Any little deviation from the established 
and well-reinforced norms are immediately condemned by 
the members of the family or the jati or the village. This 
makes it clear how difficult it is for any person, however 
idealistic he may be, to practice the social norms of equality 
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and social justice in this tight network, with fixed and unal- 
terable boundaries between the various jati groups. There 
is no public opinion against these boundaries. So the 
idealist or the deviant invariably finds himself in the 
predicament of a minority of one. He can never cross 
the boundaries which are most ancient; in fact according 
to tradition, these boundaries are sanatana, eternal and 
permanent. The courses left to him are to acquiesce and 
remain in the group or to abandon the group and migrate 
to a city. 


The basic fact that must be remembered is that 
these boundaries are reinforced from within as well as 
from without. They are reinforced by the family during 
child upbringing and they are reinforced by the superior 
jatis, the same jati and the inferior jatis. For example, 
if a man of higher caste enters the hut of a Harijan, 
which is most remote to imagine, the Harijan members 
will themselves protest. They are afraid that they may 
all be ruined by the contact. ‘This is why jati hierarchy 
continues to have such a tight grip on every one, be he a 
member of the higher or the lower jati. There may be 
no ‘ghetto’ walls separating the groups; there may be no 
apartheid laws; the social barriers are much stronger 
than physical or legal barriers. These barriers impose a 
strict limitation on «bodily locomotions’’, on ‘social 
locomotions” and also on ‘mental locomotions’”’ as Kurt 
Lewin put it. No man of the lower castes can even 
imagine for himself a higher social status because his 
inhibitions come from within, from his own upbringing. 
They are reinforced by the occupational distribution. The 
man of the lower caste is forever condemned because he 
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refuses to go school, his parents refuse to send him to 
school and, even if they send him to school, to retain 
him there till he completes even the four year course. 
As a result, he continues, like his ancestors for thousands 
of years to be an illiterate, unskilled laborer. If he 
manages to earn some surplus, the social norms prevailing 
in his group make him take to drinking and other vices. 
He finds it impossible to save and put the savings in 
the Post office and build up enough capital to spape his 
Own Career. 


Laws of the land have removed the barriers. He 
is now enfranchised like any other citizen; but the social 
barriers set up by his upbringing and by the external 
forces within the village make it impossible for him to 
cross the barriers. 


He can cross the barrier only by getting himself 
educated and by becoming a member ofa political party 
and getting himself elected to the State Legislature or 
Central Parliament. If he belongs to a lower caste and 
crosses the barrier he may not be able to return to his 
village because he will find his position very untenable 
in the jati group as well as in the village group unless 
he is a minister or some such high dignitary when the 
whole village and the entire jati in other parts, if not 
throughout the country look upon him as a hero and a 
celebrity. Still, however, the stereotypes will continue 
to operate, because they are anchored deeply in cultural 
standards. Stereotypes can never be changed by factual 


events, 
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The three main obstacles to social change. 


The Hindu culture looks upon birth as a supreme 
value and denounces justice and equality of men. The 
fundamental belief is that what birth has wrought no 
traintng can change. Superiority and inferiority are by 
birth. Hence the doctrine of closed groups. The belief 
is there that ability is transmitted from generation to 
generation and environment cannot alter this. The low 
caste man can never be equal or superior to a high caste 
man. When as a matter of fact a person of low caste 
is superior, the fact is explained away as an exception 
based on the doctrine of Karma, if not on genetics itself. 


In fact some thinkers look upon social inequality 
as a cardinal principle of Hindu religion and are afraid 
that if varna dharma and jati dharma are thrown out, 
Hinduism itself will be destroyed. This ideology is one 
great obstacle to the cultural change. 


Another, probably much more formidable obstacle 
is the outlook of the middle castes. They are eager to 
attain equality with the castes superior to themselves in 
hierarchy but they are definitely intolerant towards the 
groups lower in hierarchy to come up to their level. In 
fact, this is the main problem in the rural areas today. 
The dominant cultivator jatis who have wealth and power 
are doing everything possible to prevent any change in 
the social position and any improvement in the educational 
attainments of the lower caste groups. Probably, to over 
come this would be the main problem of the seventies. 


Finally, there is the problem of the lower castes 
themselves. Thollh a very small proportion in these 
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groups are utilizing the educational and job opportunities 
which are made available to them by Constitutional provi- 
sions, the vast majorities among them are not utilizing 
these opportunities. Hence the new militant backward 
classes movement of the seventies which aims at the uplift 
of these groups through channeling special facilities. 


Fundamentally, however, this is a problem of 
culture change involving two aspects: 


a) the lower caste groups must change their aspira- 
tions and their outlook on life. They must see that all 
their children have at least a seven year education, if not a 
ten year education. This implies that they must forego 
the immediate economic advantages of making the children 
of ten years of age earn by working outside the house or 
inside the house by withdrawing them from the school; 


b) the middle groups and the higher groups must 
become genuinely democratic, that is, they must abandon 
the hierarchic notion based on birth and internalige the 
national social values of social equality and sociai justice, 


These appear to be the main tasks to be undertaken 
to bring about both individual development and social 
development in the rural areas in which 80 percent of the 
population live. The rural population is steeply increasing 
in numbers because of the population explosion, It has 
increased from about 280 million in 1951 to 437 million in 
1971. 


A brief review of the efforts made through the 
Community Development Project and the Panchayat Raj 
may now be undertaken to see how they have fared. 
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The Community Development Project 


The Community Development Movement started in 
1952 was predominantly development-oriented regarding 
economic and social aspects of rural India. The major 
postulates of the project were, according to Taylor, that 
the people would take the initiative in both formulating and 
executing the programmes; in order to do this a large number 
of voluntary associations had to be formed; great reliance 
was placed on group work; it was assumed that with 
active participation of people, local leaders would emerge; 
the main task of the governmental administrative machinery 
would be only to act as an assisting agency. 


According to Desai, the major sociological assump- 
tions of the Community Development Project were that 
individuals, sections and strata forming the village 
community have a large number of common interests which 
are sufficiently strong to bind them together as a cohesive, 
cooperative group. It was assumed that these common 
interests could generate sufficient enthusiasm for the 
development of the village as a whole and promote local 
initiative. Thus, it was assumed that the sectional 
interests are not of a divisive nature. Finally, it was 
assumed that with economic development, inequalities 
would be reduced and not sharpened. 


One of the remarkable features of the programme was 
that a number of evaluations were made as the programme 
was being implemented. All these various studies clearly 
showed that the postulates and assumptions were invalid. 
They showed that the whole programme was based on govern- 
ment effort and that the initiative of the people was hardly 
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elicited. It was found that the governmental machinery 
relied more on propaganda and the achievement of specta- 
cular results rather than on group work which might elicit 
creative voluntary participation of the people. The govern- 
ment effort was turned to the achievement of the physical 
targets and the financial targets rather than being concerned 
with the social and human targets; there was no effort to see 
that the programme takes firm roots in the rural society based 
on the efforts of the people, The members of the govern- 
ment staff at the block level and lower down were themselves 
not taking any initiative. They were accepting the orders 
from above without any question or reflection. Their efforts 
were oriented more towards pleasing their superiors than 
imporoving the efforts of the local people. All the studies 
are unanimous infinding that right from the beginning bene- 
ficiaries of all the investment and effort were the cultivators 
with large holdings who were themselves affluent and influ- 
ential within the village and outside. As a result the economic 
differences between the rich and the poor was sharpened 
by the project implementation, instead of being equalised. 
The members of these dominant castes improved their 
position as the leaders. The average villager, Jet alone the 
members of the poorest sections, never trusted these leaders. 
That is, the leadership was in the hands of the traditionally 
advanced groups and socially the net result was status quo. 
When the sramdan work was introduced, the upper strata 
groups welcomed it because this enabled them to construct 
the roads, repair the tanks and so on and thus improve 
their own prestige as well as wealth. By contrast, the 
poorer and socially backward groups looked upon sramdhan 
as the revival of the old begar system. , Finally, the efforts 
to develop voluntary social organizations in the village like 
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the youth clubs, women’s samajas, adult education classes, 
community centres were all still born. 


The evaluative studies thus clearly showed that the 
assumptions regarding the village society were invalid. 
Voluntary organizations cannot be developed in communities 
which are organized on he basis of birth. The great 
economic and social differences between the various strata 
were sharpened as a result of the programme. The benefits 
went to the dominant castes members who were wealthy, 
powerful and influential. The opportunities created by 
the programme were utilized by these groups and were 
inaccessible to the socially, economically and educationally 
backward sections, 


The Panchayat Raj Movement 


The Balwantray Mehta Study Team was appointed 
by the Planning Commission to study why the Community 
Development Movement failed to enthuse the rural masses 
and evoke people’s participation in the measure expected. 
The team surveyed the work of the Community Development 
Projects in 1957-58 and brought out its report in 1959. 
It proposed that the programme should be channalized 
through elected representatives of the people and that the 
Panchayat Raj be established as an institution. The aims 
of Panchayat Raj were setup asthe promotion of village 
development and democracy. 


The fundamental problem of development is rousing 
the aspirations of the rural people and building up action— 
oriented, forward-looking and self-dependent attitudes in 
them, so that a new personality type emerges which works 
for social change and economic development of the villages, 
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As regards democracy, the two basic postulates are politici- 
zation and democratization according to Narain. Politici- 
gation stands for an awareness and interest in public 
affairs and becoming conscious of one’s rights and powers. 
On the other hand, democratization is imbued with civic 
consciousness, the recognition of the need for the develop- 
ment of the group as a whole and the realization of one’s 
obligations to the group and a keen urge to identify one’s 
interests with the interests of the group. 


Studies show that even Panchayat Raj programme, 
with its three tier organization of Gram Sabha at the 
village level, Panchayat Samiti at the Block level, and 
Zilla Parishad at the District level, has not been able to 
make any significant changes among the rural people 
because here also the leaders come from the traditionally 
powerful groups in the villages. The caste elements and 
the feudal element of the subordination of the poor to the 
powerful wealthy continues to be the characteristic features of 
the rural society. As a result, politicization or power— 
mongering rather than democratization or the promotion 
of civic well-being and status quo rather than development 
are the characteristic features of the Panchayat Raj. The 
only conspicuous result is the politicization and the 
emergence of new leaders at the Panchayat Samiti level. 
These leaders are generally from the dominant castes. 


While the Community Development Project failed 
because the programme was sponsored by the bureaucracy, 
the Panchayat Raj experiment has failed because the 
opportunities affered by it are being utilized for the 
political advancement of the individuals belonging to the 
dominant castes. 
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It will now be useful to review the results of some 
studies on the characteristics of the Panchayat Raj leaders 
to understand why the inter—group relations could not be 
promoted by them. 


Panchayat Raj Leaders 


The success of any movement depends on the 
relationship between the leaders and the members of the 
group, and on the possibility of the group as a whole being 
enthused to go forward to fulfil the targets set by the group. 
The success of the movement depends on the release of the 
group forces so that the members fully participate in 
attaining the goals set. It depends on the way in which an 
individual perceives the situation; if he perceives the 
situation as something which helps the improvement of 
his lot, he will function actively and help the leader to 
mobilize the group resources. This is the characteristic 
feature of a dynamic group; the leader and the members 
interact closely with each other to attain the goals they set 
for themselves. 


In the light of this we can study the results obtained 


regarding the characteristics of the leaders in Panchayat 
Samities. 


Studies show that the Panchayat Raj leaders are 
generally young men, with low literacy level, belonging to 
the cultivator families of the higher social groups and also 
of the money lenders’ families. Most of them are well to 
do. As for their role, in promoting change, studies show 
-hat they are not change-oriented. As between the 
leaders of the traditional panchayat and the new, 
constitutionally elected panchayat, the big differences 
noted are with respect to age and status consciousness. 
While in the older, traditional village panchayats, the 
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leaders were the elders and were highly conscious of 
their caste status, in the new elected panchayats the 
leaders are younger men; though they also come from high 
castes and wealthy strata of rural society, they are not so 
highly conscious of their caste status. They obtain their 
position due to other characteristics also; they are more 
aware of the socio-economic challenges facing the rural 
groups than the leaders of traditional panchayats. But 
they are not modern in their outlook because of lack of 
education. Generally, the leaders at the block and district 
levels are more educated and less sensitive to their tradi- 
tional prestige than the leaders at the village level. 
Further, the new leaders at the Samiti level are more 
material-benefits—oriented than the gram panchayat leaders; 
they, in fact, base their leadership on control over distri- 
bution of vital goods and services. However, studies show 
that their power motivations are stronger than any service 
or development orientation; that is, politicization is 
stronger than democratization or modernization. As a 
result, they are oriented more towards the aggrandizement 
of their own position and prestige rather than towards the 
development of the several groups in the village. 


Theoretically, the essential qualities of village and 
panchayat leadership are high knowledge content, liberal 
attitude towards village groups and village problems, aconstr- 
uctive outlook. What is particularly needed in the new rural 
leaders is a liberal attitude towards the submerged sections 
of the village, namely, the women, the backward castes and 
the scheduled castes and tribes. All these require exposure 
to the media messages, particularly newspapers and books, 
In other words, this requires higher level of education. 
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But in the present context, a rural person with higher 
education drifts to the towns and cities, either in pursuit 
of an administrative career or a political career. Asa 
result, his services are not available at the block level and 
certainly not at the village level. Generally, the less 
educated but influential members of the higher status groups 
occupy the leadership positions at these levels. Caste 
status, vested interests and lack of education, all operate 
to keep the rural groups at a lower level of functioning. 


The operation of these factors are revealed by the 
studies regarding the proceedings of the panchayat meetings. 
To conduct a panchyat meeting in the new set up requires 
an acquaintance with the law of the panchayat and rules 
regarding procedure. When the chairman and members 
do not possess this knowledge, the panchayat secretary 
takes matters in bis own hands or the panchayat does not 
make any headway. This is one big obstacle for the 
functioning of the panchayat system. The members must 
be sufficiently educated and have concern for the welfare 
and progress of the rural people. They must also be well 
trained with respect to rules and regulations. Of course, 
the other danger is there; with some knowledge of rules 
and regulations, some members may initiate wrangling 
over procedural matters. But that has to be accepted as 
part of the new set up which requires rules to regulate the 
proceedings. 


Another aspect of the matter is with respect to the 
actual participation. Some investigators assert that obser- 
vations of the meetings show that three circles could be 
discerned: the innermost consisting of the [most active 
members; the next circle consisting of members who try 
*to make their presence felt occasionally; and the outermost 
circle consisting of persons whose lack of knowledge of 
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affairs and whose social position prevent them from taking 
any part whatever. They are the silent members occupying 
the fringe position. Generally these members are women 
or they belong to the backward castes; when soine Harijan 
members intervene, they are generally pnt down by the 
others of the higher castes. 


Thus educational as well as social factors, not to 
speak of the economic factors, inhibit the full participation 
of the members even though they are elected representatives. 
Here again, rules provide for participation but the tradi- 
tional factors, which continue to operate, inhibit partici- 
pation. 


The leaders as well as the other members, like the 
village people as a whole, lack faith in democratic approach 
and faith in social justice. 


Sectional Forces operating 


Kurt aie theories help us to understand the 
forces which are operating over the various groups in the 
village and how they prevent the village group from 
operating as a cohesive group which is interested in the 
development of the village as a whole and of each section 
of the village society. 


As noted above, the group to which an individual 
belongs is the ground for his perceptions, his feellngs and 
his actions. This is a universal phenomenon. If the 
group to which one belongs is based on achievement and 
is a big group like the city or the nation, one perceives the 
problems which arise from a different perspective; one feels 
for suffering any where in the city or the country or the 
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world; his actions are also directed towards the amelioration 
of the conditions of the whole group to the extent possible. 


But, in the village, the society is so organized that 
the members of the various jatis live in segregated areas. 
This limits the interactions of the members; they are 
largely confined within the members of the same caste and 
extend to others when necessity arises. But ihe most 
important thing to be remembered is that the interactions 
are not on an individual basis but on the basis of the 
membership of a group, that is, on the basis of the jati, 
As a result of these various conditions which are operating, 
barriers are set up preventing free movement and free 
interaction with others in the village. As a result the 
basic problem is to set up conditions which will promote 
inter-group relations. 


As noted above, the lower caste groups perpetuate 
their low social status by preventing their children from 
completing their seven year primary education, by 
promoting conditions which make them pursue unskilled 
occupations, by not paying any attention to bodily 
cleanliness and by not changing their clothes once a day. 
All these become objective barriers for inter-group relations 
based on equality and mutual respect. Servility restricts 
free movements and free interactions; it promotes instead 
relationship of command and obedience. 


The basic aspects in the village society, which 
prevent inter-group relations on the basis of equality, are 
the diferences between groups based on birth, the hierarchic 
structure of the relations and the objective, perceivable 
differences in styles of living, clothing etc. 


IV. The Role of Social Work 
In Individual and 
Social Development 


Cultural Change needed 


What is needed is to bring about a cultural change 
in the whole nation; a change from the present hierarchic 
society to a democratic society; a change from a society 
in which the sub-groups in each village which now live a 
segregated life to a society in which there is no segregation; 
a society in which there are no barriers for any member to 
move about in the whole village as a free citizen; a society 
in which there are no barriers to have socjal interaction 
with any other member living in the village; a society in 
which there are no mental barriers for any individual so 
that he can aspire to be a member of any group in the 
nation and occupy any role in the society whether it be 
the chairman of the local panchayat or the President of the 
country, or the Prime Minister of the country. 


In the present society, particularly in the village 
society where 80 percent of the people live, the space of 
free movement of a person is restricted by social prohibi- 
tions. The very layout of the village divides it intoa 
series of segments and the social atmosphere makes an 
individual and a group to be confined to one area. The 
cultural change that is necessary is to lift the social 
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prohibitions so that any individual of any group can move 
about freely in the whole village. The laws have been 
changed to enable the individual to do so; verbal expre- 
ssions of equality and social justice are now used in the 
cities very frequently and in the villages occasionally, only 
when the general elections or the local elections take place. 
The task now is to create a change in the social atmosphere 
in the village so that every individual can exercise the right 
he has by Constitution to move about freely in the village 
and develop social interactions with other individuals 
can exercise the right he has by constution to move about 
freely in the village and develop social interactions with 
other individuals without any fear, without any sense of 
guilt that he has broken a social prohibition, that he has 
done something which he ought not to do. 


As Kurt Lewin puts it ““Mainly two factors prohibit 
the accessibility of regions. One is the Jack of ability, 
for instance the lack of skill or intelligence. The other is 
social prohibition or any kind of taboo which stands as a 
dynamic “barrier’’ between the person and his goal’. 


Thus, the cultural change necessary is to see that 
only ability and training are the barriers to the individual's 
aspirations, The aim of the new society should be to give 
full opportunities to each individual to educate himself 
and to obtain the training that his abilities and aptitudes 
enable him to obtain. Equality of opportunity will thus 
be provided and it is for the individual to make full use 
of the opportunity and rise up to the status that he is 
capable of on the basis of his achievement. That is, the 
cultural change must be from status by ascription to 
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Status by achievement even in the rural areas. It is true 
that by and large, in the urban areas this social transfor- 
mation has been achieved but this has to take piace even 
in the rural areas also. Such a transformation has not 
taken place because, among other reasons, of the failure 
in the programme of seven year education prescribed as a 
directive principle of state policy and because of the social 
inhibitions within each family in the rural areas. An 
educational programme which gives full scope to the 
individual’s abilities and meets the needs of the individual 
will enatle him to rise to the full height he is capable of. 
The only obstacle to an individual to move freely in the 
space of free movement must be the limitation in the 
individual himself ard not that imposed by the society 
of which he is a member. 


This principle of free movement on the basis of 
ability was recognized and formulated over two thousond 
years ago by the author of the Gita: 


“Tet a man lift himself by himself; let him not 
degrade himself; for the self alone is the friend of the self 
and the self alone is the enemy of the self. 


‘‘For him who has conquered his (lower) self by the 
(higher) self, his self is a friend, but for him who has not 
possessed his (higher) self, his very self will act in enmity, 
like anenemy”’. (Gita. 6.5-6). 


Reference has already been made to the great 
exhortation to every individual ‘‘Arise, awake, realize (that 
self), having approached the excellent (teachers). | Like the 
sharp edge of a razor is that path, difficult to cross and 
hard to tread—so say the wise’. (Kathapanishad 3.14). 
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Thus, the universal principles of ability and effort 
as the sole determiners of an individual’s progress in life 
and his achievement have been clearly recognized and 
formulated in Indian culture in the Upanishadic age, 
nearly three thousand years ago and in the Gita, nearly 
two thousand years ago. The task now is to make these 
principles of the Upanishad and the Gita to become 
Operative principles in society so that the ideals of 
individual freedom and development and social freedom 
and development incorporated in the Indian Constitution 
become a reality instead of remaining a distant and 
unachievable ideals. The social obstacles imposed on the 
individual by child-upbringing methods at home and the 
taboos imposed on him by the social forces outside the 
home have to be changed so that each individual could 
rise up to the height he is capable of and contribute his 
best to social development. 


Thus, the twin goals of cultural change to be 
realised are the removal of social barriers imposed by 
custom and reinforced by lack of utilization of educational 
and economic opportunities and the promotion of the 
educational programme so that every individual in the rural 
as well as the urban areas completes at least the seven year 
course. These goals, as shown above, are in line with the 
ancient traditions giving full scope to individual develop 
ment, and the national norms of social equality, equality of 
opportunity and social justice; however these goals are 
against the local traditions of the jajamani and jati systems. 


In this context a clear difference should be made in 
the social situation with respect to the rural areas and 
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the urban areas. The analysis so far made regarding the 
social prohibition and social taboos refer only to the 
rural areas. They do not operate with the same severity 
in the urban areas. 


Citizenship Education 


The main task of the Indian society is to make the 
traditionally authoritarian rural society into a democratic 
society. To do this effectively systematic efforts at 
Citizenship education is necessary so that the people 
function as enlightened and informed individuals. Demo- 
cracy resides in the attitude of every citizen, his way of 
dealing with others, his convictions regarding the ideals 
of justice, liberty, equality and fraternity; his feelings for 
others etc. This is why comprehensive citizenship education 
is necessary. This knowledge and these attitudes must 
be there to enable the people to live a democratic life 
and to participate in the democratic institutions that have 
been set up. Education for citizenship is a continuous 
process of relating an individual to his social and civic 
responsibilities. 


Education for citizenship involves helping the 
citizen to understand his rights in a democracy and to 
enable him to fulfil his responsibilities in civic life. It is 
through actual experience that he can fulfil his responsi- 
bilities. The main emphasis of the program is to 
counteract the narrow group loyalties and to make him 
awate of his responsibilities regarding the welfare of the 
whol ecommunity. Citizenship education involves sharing of 
experiences and thus enriching oneself and others; it 
involves willingness to give and take, It also involves 
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the ability to reflect on the value of experience and to 
become aware of the process, This calls for explanation 
and discussion. This is a very important aspect since in 
a traditional authoritative society opportunities do not 
exist to discuss problems, personal or social. Such oppor- 
tunities are confined to a few who belong to the elite group 
But the success of democracy depends on the opening up 
of leadership opportunities to all members of the group. 
Thus citizenship education involves setting up situations 
in which opportunities for group discussion and group 
decision are available to all the members and are not 
confined to the dominant few. Experimental studies have 
shown how important the social atmosphere is to enable 
all the members to participate in group discussion and 
group decision. 


This is where the formation of voluntary associa- 
ations are so very important. It is when a voluntary associ 
ation is formed that goals are deliberately set up. A group 
goal is a desired state of future affairs for the group 
which is held by a sufficient number of group members to 
induce a movement of the group towards the attainment 
of that state. Asa result, these goals are clear rather than 
being fuzzy as the goals of the nonvoluntary groups like 
family, caste etc Also the goals set by voluntary groups, 
being deliberate, are operational; they could be achieved 
in a specified time and they become challenging. All 
these characteristic: of goals will facilitate group perfor 
mance and enhance group. cohesiveness. Such group 
goals have an arousal effect on individual members which 
make them to exert themselves and make others exert till 


the goal is reached or till it is abandoned by group decision 
when new goals are set up. 
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This is the way in groups which can also have 
aspiration levels, like the individuals. Experimental 
Studies have demonstrated that groups, like individuals, 
raise their aspiration levels after successfully exceeding a 
previously set level. But when groups fail to meet their 
aspiration level they lower their levels more frequently than 
individuals and tend to indulge in rationalization of the 
failure. One wonders whether the current social situation 
in India is an instance of this phenomenon. __ Literature on 
the five year plans and community development projects 
show how the initial successes of the first plan period 
brought about a state of euphorism in the whole country 
but the failure of the third plan completely shattered the 
morale of the nation. Of course, the objective situation 
of Chinese attack and the utter unpreparedness of the army 
as well as the government and the nation as a whole are 
also contributing factors. But this is an illustration of 
the way in which success elates and failure depresses not 
only an individual but a whole nation. Long ago the 
author of the Gita warned the absolute necessity of 
overcoming the feeling effects of success and failure and 
the need to maintain equanimity to make any progress 
in one’s efforts without yielding to these feeling effects. 
The recent history of the Indian cricket team offers another 
illustration. This is what Freud called the operation of 
“pleasure principle”’ 


Social group work : 


What is the remedy for this? As far as experience 
goes, and this is fully corroborated by experimental results 
in the field, the remedy for this is training in group action. 
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Social group work is centered around the group 
as a whole and emphasises the education, development 
and cultural growth of the members of the group. The 
social group work process emphasises the possibilities for 
the development and social adjustment of the individual 
through voluntary group action; it enables the individual 
to see how association with others in a group is a means 
to attain the social objectives. In this way group 
interaction and program activity contribute to the growth 
of the individual and also to the achievement of the group 
goals. The professional socia! worker is like the engineer. 
While the engineer deals with materials and is concerned 
with the utilization of the materials on the basis of laws 
in physics and chemistry, the prfessional social worker 
is concerned with human beings and on the basis of the 
laws of psychology and sociology he helps them to work 
together to reach their goals. 


It is a familiar fact that Gandhiji’s successes in 
South Africa and in India are based on his realization of 
group work. His autobiography reveals how he conceived 
and used these social processes. The various Gurus in 
India have been utilizing these principles to build up their 
organizations. 


The basic fact is that when independence came and 
when the Congress Organization acquired the power 
position, it was completely taken up by the power of 
formal organization and abandoned the techniques of 
group work which enabled Gandhiji to make it sit on*the 
saddie. The faith of the country was in framing the 
Constitution, and in framing laws to implement the hopes 
raised during the freedom struggle. Our experience in the 
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last three decades have clearly shown that developmental 
work, the vital need of the society, cannot be achieved 
through framing laws and formulating plans and entrusting 
the task of implementing them to bureaucracy. The frame 
work of laws and regulations and the frame work of 
bureaucracy are like an efficient machine. The machine 
is necessary to produce goods; but it is not sufficient. 
The machine needs energy. The energy for social develop- 
ment can come only through the aspirations and exertions 
of the, people, of the citizens. This was identified by 
Gandhiji as “constructive work’’. 


As noted in the last section, Balwantray Mehta 
report on the working of the Community Development 
Project showed how it did not succeed in achieving its 
Objectives because of its dependence on bureaucracy. 
This is why it suggested Panchayat Raj institution with 
elected representatives of the people to discuss and make 
decisions which could then be implemented with the help 
of bureaucracy, But, as we have seen, Panchayat Raj 
ended up with politicization, rather than democratization; 
leaders have emerged who are more interested in capturing 
and exercising power for their own benefit and for their 
own glory than in the welfare of the group asa whole, 
particularly the welfare of the weaker sections. 


It has already been seen in the previous sections 
how all the four movements, namely, the backward classes 
movement, the Harijan welfare movement, the Community 
Development Movement and the Panchayat Raj Movement 
have floundered on the same rock, the exploitation of the 
situation by the few at the top. In the name of the uplift 
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of the backward classes, the dominant families of the 
dominant castes have benefitted themselves; in the name 
of the Harijan Welfare Movement, a few families in 
dominant position in these groups have lifted themselves 
from the morass in which the whole group is even now 
sunk; in the name of the community development movement 
the wealthy and well-educated land holders obtained all 
the benefits; and in the name of the Panchayat Raj 
movement again the wealthy families of these very groups 
have risen to political power. It is because of this that 
the weaker sections continue to be in the same position in 
spite of all progress in the country and the prosperity of 
the few. 


Group work Methods 


As the literature on social group work has indenti- 
fied, so far the methods used in working with the groups 
have been : 


a) the authoritarian method which is traditional; 


b) the personification methods of imitation, namely, 
sanskritization in the earlier times and westernization in 
the more recent times; 


c) the preceptive method of exhortation and instruc- 
tion, most popular method of the demogogues and 


d) the manipulative method of the politician who 
palms off on the gullible public the prearranged program 
of the leader which bestows on him power, wealth and 
prestige while they imagine that the pragram is for their 
own welfare. 
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The only democratic method is the enabling method, 
the truly constructive method through which the group 
worker helps the members to participate with full responsi- 
bility in group life, in its planning as well as programming 
and making their own decisions regarding the goals of the 
group and the means of action to achieve these goals. 
This method gives full scope to the members to explore 
and find their own abilities and the resources available so 
that they can operate with success. Most important, it 
enables each member to develop his own ideas and skills 
and change his attitudee to attain personal development as 
well as to achieve the goals of social development. 


It is through group activities designed on the basis 
of the constructive method that the members learn to share 
experiences with others, to give and take, to clarify 
differences of opinion and judgement without hostility and 
frustration and to accept group decisions even when they 
do not fully subscribe to them as sound ideas. It is such 
constructive group work that enables the members to have 
a sympathetic consideration for the desires and needs of 
other individuals in the group and work for, what Gandhiji 
called, sarvodaya, the uplift of the lowliest and the last, 
The aim of group work process is to provide experiences 
which attempt to integrate the essential needs of the 
individuals who form the members of the group and to 
encourage the development of those attitudes towards the 
other members of the group which enable them to live a 
co-operative life for the mutual benefit of members, and 
the upliftment of the group asa whole. As a result, the 
main objective of group work is to stimulate the initiative, 
the group-consciousness and the self-direction in the group. 
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This is a much needed corrective in the present context 
since the weakest sections of the society have been bound 
down by the authoritarian traditions of the jajamani 
system and the jati hierarchy and by dependence on the 
bureaucracy for every kind of help, 


Change in roles of leaders and followers 


To bring about a change toward democratic way 
of living, a change of values on a vast scale would have 
to be accomplished; a change from emphasis on superhuman 
values to emphasis on human values; a change from indiffe- 
rence to education to interest in education of children; 
a change from obedience and servility to equality and 
recognition of individual work. 


It is possible to change individuals by taking them 
out of the old environment to a new environment; but to 
change a group by uprooting it from the village and trans- 
planting it to a new environment is unthinkable, parti- 
cularly in view of the hundreds of millions involved. 


Studies have shown the value of group work in 
changing large numbers of people and that it is valuable 
to bring about enduring changes. Group work makes it 
possible to change the social atmosphere. In order to 
bring about a stable cultural change, it is necessary to 
penetrate into all aspects of the group life -education, 
religious outlook, political behavior, mores etc; that is, 
a change in the cultural atmosphere; it is necessary to 
bring about a change in the ‘‘established customs’’ and the 
‘accepted ways of doing things’. This inevitably involves 
a disruption of the old ways, of certain deep-soeoted 
customs. 
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This is the formidable task, particularly at the 
village level where personal, face-to-face relations prevail. 
It is difficult both to make the groups with vested 
interests to give them up and to make the servile groups 
to abandon their servile ways. These changes cannot 
be brought about by shouting slogans or even by altering 
the legal formalities. They involve a real culture change. 
It isa change from authoritarianism to democratic ways 
of living and feeling and thinking. It is obvious that 
such a change cannot be based on imposition from above 
or by coercion. Training in democracy cannot be brought 
about by using autocratic methods. However, it is also 
true that the democratic leader must have power and must 
use the power to re-educate the people. 


Any change in the cultural atmosphere of a nation 
can be brought about only with the organization ofa 
hierarchy of leaders. This was exemplified in a spectacular 
way during the thirties by Hitler in Germany and during 
twenties and thirties by Gandhi in India. The ends were 
different; the means used were different; but the social 
technology is the same. The basic requirement is a change 
in the roles of the leaders and the followers. 


The village society has been organized for thousands 
of years on jajamani and jati systems based on hierarchy. 
With improvement of education the tendency of the lower 
caste groups is to migrate to the urban areas. Asa result, 
the rural groups are left without an educated and well- 
informed group of leaders. The upper castes become 
educated and use their education, wealth and traditional 
status to keep the other groups in perpetual servility, This 
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is the problem. The concepts of “fair play ”, “< live and 
let live ’’ are utterly strange to them. 


The most effective way to the problem of culture 
change is the group approach. Neither individual approach 
nor mass approach is of any effect. If a sufficiently deep 
and permanent change is to be accomplished, the best 
method is to approach the individual as a member of the 
group. 

It is true that the school is a very important agency to 
bring about a cultural change. But this depends on the 
parents on the one hand and the teachers on the other. 
The parents must give up the economic advantages of child 
labor to obtain greater benefits through an educated son. 
The teachers should alter their outlook and endeavor to see 
that each child learns his tasks at the school itself. It is 
meaningless to expect the child to do ** home work ”’ when 
the home is utterly devoid of educational facilities and 
educational atmosphere. 


Another and even more fundamental agency for 
cultural change is the family atmosphere. The parents of 
these disadvantaged groups have to be brought together and 
necessary steps have to be taken to bring about a change 
in the child-rearing practices. 


Thirdly, a change should be brought about at the 
leadership level. The gram panchayat leaders should be 
given training both about inter-personal behavior and about 
the goals of development. 


Influence of change in occupations 


One very significant finding in the studies is that 
traditionalism prevails more strongly when the adults are 
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following the jati occupation than when they change their 
occupations. The caste attitudes are more rigid among 
those who follow the ancestral occupations. This is one 
of the hopeful features which may help in changing the 
attitudes of the rural people with respect to jati hierarchy, 
New occupations do not reinforce the jati outlook as the 
ancestral occupations do, With the development of the 
agro—industries projects now taken on hand it may be hoped 
that class hierarchy feelings based on achievement may 
become stronger than caste hierarchy feelings based on birth. 


Change in knowledge, values and actions 


The chief task is to change knowledge and beliefs, 
values and standards so that new type of actions can 
emerge. 


Thus, cultural change involves changing the cognitive 
Structure, the way a person sees his social world, his 
concepts, beliefs and expectations. Now he looks upon the 
social system as immutable because of the way in which he 
has been brought up. He has now to learn that the social 
system is not something divinely ordained but something 
which is accepted because of certain situations. Now that 
a new Situation has arisen in tbe history of the country 
and history of man, he has to make alterations in his 
concepts and beliefs to suit the modern times. He 
has now to change his expectations. He has to learn 
that in the industrial age subsistence living is not necessary, 
that he can alter the style of bis living. He has to learn 
the rights guaranteed to him by the constitution and the 
new tasks set to the state by the Directive Principles of 
State Policy which can only be attained if all citizens like 
him change their value system and action system, 
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Secondly, culture change involves a modification of 
his values and the group standards, his feelings in regard 
to status differences and his reactions to sources of 
approval and disapproval. The traditional system of 
values has laid emphasis on hierarchy based on birth. He 
has now to change the value system to a hierarchy based 
on achizvement so that it is possible for him to attain a 
new status in his own lifetime by his own exertion and that 
certainly it is possible for the children to attain a new 
status through the completion of primary education and 
by improving his educational and skill attainments, He 
has now to accept new values of social equality, equality 
of opportunity, and social justice. They must become 
operative in his life. The new set of values must generate a 
new set of attitudes to life and its tasks and its problems. 


When his cognitive structure and value system is 
altered, it is to be seen that his action system undergoes 
corresponding changes to suit the new set of beliefs, new 
set of values and the changed attitudes. 


Thus, cultural change involves changes in the 
cognitive system, value system and action system. 


But, these three sets of processes are not so simple 
that they can be brought into effect in a smooth way. As 
a matter of fact, studies show that our cognitive structure 
is not based on mete rational considerations. It is nota 
matter of acquiring new knowledge. It involves a change 
in one’s outlook on life, since we are here concerned with 
the problem of social life. Beliefs accepted from parents 
who love the child and whom the child loves cannot be 
changed easily. These beliefs acquired by the child long 
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before he was able to think for himself, tend to persist 
for a considerable time. Neither experience nor new 
knowledge can alter these beliefs in a simple way. The 
important factor which can bring about a change in the 
Cognitive structure is a change in the individual’s social 
perception and also a change in social values. Thus a 
change in social action is linked up with a change in social 
perception and in social values, It is a familiar fact that 
an adult who is afraid of cockroaches or lizards is in that 
condition for want of knowledge about the harmlessness 
of these creatures. Mere supply of information does not 
reduce his fear. This illustrates how Closely these three 
aspects are intertwined -cognitive structure, value structure 
and action system. The sentiment of the individual toward 
his group as well as that towards other groups are 
determined less by his knowledge about the group than by 
the sentiments prevalent in the social atmosphere which 
surrounds him. 


So the main task is to bring about a change in the 
social atmosphere prevalent in the village. This is not an 
easy task in view of the innumerable sets of forces which 
are working in the village group which is by no means 
homogeneous or cohesive. When a new set of values are 
introduced or when a new set of beliefs are introduced 
there will be a conflict between the old loyalties and the 
new set of values. Old loyalties may generate hostility 
to the new set of values. As noted above the old loyalties 
are those which are accepted long before the child is able 
to understand, in other words, they are accepted because 
of the love of the parents or because of the superego which 
is formed around the age of three ‘or four in the child. 
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Since the beliefs and values are accepted from another at 
that early age, the change in the beliefs and values may 
also need the presence of another person who is in the 
position of the father. This is where the presence of a 
chaerismatic figure helps in the process. Another signi- 
ficant feature is group belongingness; when one belongs to 
a group and when the group accepts a new set of beliefs 
or new set of values, then the possibility of the individual 
accepting them is higher. The mediation of an admired 
individual and the mediation of a group which generates 
belongingness and emotional support help in the process 
of cultural change, a change in the cognitive structure and 
value system. It is this linkage which brings about 
resistance and hostiliiy to new beliefs and values; but it is 
also this linkage itself which helps in the change of 
beliefs and values. 


The three areas of work 


In a broad way it may be said that work in three 
areas is necessary to bring about culture change, namely, 
alterations in the child up-bringing methods, utilization 
of the seven year program of primary education as the 
minimum educational requirement as envisaged by the 
constitution makers and the utilization of the mass media 
to bring to the weaker sections of the people in the rural 
areas and in the urban slums the messages regarding the 
new society and the possibility of building up a new society 
through the personal exertion of all the members. 


The poet’s insight, the child is the father of the 
man, the insight of the ancient Smritikara that samskaras 
are necessary in the early years of the child’s life to build up 
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aspirations in him have been proved true by the studies on 
the effect of child upbringing on individual development. 
The foundation years in an individual’s life are the first five 
or six years. Just as the perpetuation of culture depends 
on the way in which the parents instil in the child at this 
early age certain beliefs and values which lead to continu- 
ance, in the same way any culture change is also possible 
to bring about changes in the methods adopted to bring up 
children. This means that the child upbringing methods in a 
group could be changed by making the parents to realise the 
disadvantages of the old methods and the advantages of 
the new methods. The parents have to realise the need to 
build up aspirations in the children to develop and utilize 
the opportunities that are available. The parents must see 
the disadvantages to the child by promoting dependence 
behavior and the advantages by promoting independence 
behavior, Finally, they must be made to realise how the 
need for achievement must be promoted in the child so 
that he will contribute to the economic development of the 
family and the country. 


It is not necessary to dilate on the social disaster 
that has taken place because of the inability of the state 
and the society to implement the hope of the constitution— 
makers that universal, compulsory education could be 
made a reality in the country by 1961. The presence of 
obstacles does not justify the failure. Full life depends 
on the ability to cope with and overcome obstacles. 


Finally, India is one of the earliest countries in the 
world to realise the value of mass media. Attention may 
be drawn to two facts which appear to have taken place at 
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about the same time in the history of the land. It was in 
third century B.C. that Asoka used the mass media to 
bring about a culture change in the land. His rock edicts 
and pillar edicts were located in places where crowds were 
likely to gather. They are proclamations to the public at 
large. They explain the idea of Dhamma. According to 
Asoka, Dhamma was not piety resulting from good deed 
inspired by religious beliefs. Asoka looked upon Dhamma 
as a social responsibility. The inscriptions show that his 
aim was to build up attitudes of mind conducive to social 
responsibility, the behavior of one person to another, the 
recognition of the dignity of man and a plea for a 
humanistic spirit in the activities of society. According to 
modern historians, the Mauryan empire was faced with 
divergent forces; Asoka sought to provide a focus ora 
common perspective which will draw the people to some 
unifying principles. Asoka’s inscriptions do not define 
dhamma in terms of rules and regulations or in terms of 
any particular religious belief. He only indicates the 
broad policy required to mould general behavior. He laid 
the greatest stress on the basic principle of tolerance, the 
essential advancement of all sects. In one of the Rock 
Edicts he laid down ‘The basis of tolerance is the control 
of one’s speech, so as not to extol one’s own sect or 
disparage that of another... One should honour another 
man’s sect, for by doing so one increases the influence of 
one’s own sect benefits that of the other man... therefore 
concord is to be commended so that men may hear one 
another’s principles.”” Another basic principle he pro- 
pounded was that of non-violence. It implied both a 
renunciation of war anda restraint on killing of animals 
for food or for pleasure or as yagna. 
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The other great effort at about the same time, that 
is, around third or second century B. C, was the composi- 
tion of the great epics Mahabharata and Ramayana. 
These epics were also composed to bring about a synthesis 
between rival creeds and ways of thought. They were, 
and remain today, a means by which the illiterate majority 
were acculturized. These epics and all the stories from 
them have held together the social fabric and knit the elite 
and the masses together. 


Today, the country is again facing a social crisis 
because the elite accepted the liberal ideas of democracy, 
socialism and secularism, but the literate as well as the 
illiterate masses are yet in the grip of the traditional ideas 
of hierarchy based on birth. Though in numbers the 
educational program has reached millions, in proportion 
illiteracy is the prevailing pattern in the urban as well as in 
the rural areas. Mass media have their own place whether 
the group is predominantly literate or illiterate. They have 
their own unique roles to play, irrespective of the educational 
level of the group. With all the great advances in media 
technology in the twentieth century and particularly since 
the middle of the century, it is necessary to utilize them to 
bring about the culture change in the land, particularly in 
the rural areas. 


How can professional social workers and voluntary 
social workers help in this problem? 


The three well-recognized areas of social work are 
casework with individuals, group work and community 
organization. All these three techniques have to be utilized 
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to bring about the culture change. An attempt may be made 
to indicate briefly the way in which the professional 
expertise could be utilized. 


First of all, there is the fundamental problem of 
child up-bringing. Our analysis so far has clearly shown 
that social change cannot be brought about through 
constitutional provisions or through legal enactments and 
punishing those who do not conform to the legal require- 
ments. The nation is too vast and the people are too 
illiterate for law to be an effective means of social change. 
It is needless to point out that the laws could be utilized 
to coerce a small group which has not assimilated the legal 
norm. But when vast majorities have not assimilated the 
new legal norms, it is thoughtless and futile to punish them. 
Coercion builds apathy or hostility rather than understanding 
or eagerness to internalize the new sociai norms. 


The history of the quarter century of economic 
planning has clearly shown that economic development 
brings about greater inequalities than promoting equality 
in wealth. Asa result the poverty level of the masses has 
not been affected by all the great economic achievements 
in the shape of steel mills and multistoried buildings. 


When neither legal provisions nor economic develop- 
ment are unable to alter the life of the masses, the only 
recourse is through the alteration of social norms. This 
work cannot be done by the administrative personnel. 
It involves reconstruction of social life. It is the profe- 
ssional social worker with his expertise and the voluntary 
social worker with his abundant love for the suffering and 
the dewntrodden that can help in this process, 
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The basic problem to bring about a culture change 
is to bring about a change in the child upbringing 
pracrices. This means the formidable problem of influ- 
encing the individual parents. It is obvious that we 
cannot have an army of trained social workers to do this 
task. It is here that group work technique is very useful. 
In fact group work techniques reach deeper levels of 
individual personality than individual work itself. This 
is not to say that individual work has no place. It has 
to be used in conjunction with group work. This is what 
experimental work using group discussion and group 
decision have amply demonstrated. 


Professional] social workers must also help the 
media men to prepare materials and set up programs with 
respect to child upbringing so that they can reach the 
underprivileged men and women in the rural areas and in 
the urban slums. 


Next there is the formidable problem of education, 
stagnation and wastage and the low enrolment of girls in 
the primary school. This problem has already been 
discused in the previous pages. 


How can the social workers help in this program ? 
This question implies that educational programs are 
primarily social programs. What can the teacher do 
unless the children enrol themselves? What can the teacher 
do unless the parents retain the children all the seven years 
in the primary school? Now the problems of enrolment 
and retention are really social problems. Sending children 
to a primary school is a great social revolution in the 
weaker sections of the society. The parents and their 
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ancestors have never been to schools. So by making up their 
minds to send children to the schools, particularly their 
daughters, they are doing something revolutionary. It was 
unheard of. It was never done. If only the urban upper 
classes recall the social experience in twenties and thirties 
they can understand the magnitude of the problem. It was 
believed that education is alright for ‘them’; it is not 
for “us”; and education for girls is something revolutionary. 
Sending a girl to a place where there are men is scandalous. 


So the importani task of the sociai worker is to 
contact the individual parents at home and persuade them 
to send their boys and girls to the school. This task 
cannot be done by the teachers. They are not trained to 
do this job and if they spend their time on this work, 
their legitimate work at the school will suffer. It is for 
the social workers to help the parents understand how 
through the problem of wastage, that is, by withdrawing 
children from the schools before they have completed the 
full course, they are a party to the wastage of national 
resources. All the money spent on educating the child is 
a waste since after a few months he lapses into illiteracy 
unless he completes the full seven year course as envisaged 
by the Constitution and as is necessary to ensure permanent 
literacy. This can be done with greater success through 
group work, getting a small group of thirty or forty 
parents and making them to discuss the problem of 
wastage from the points of view of individual development 
and social development. Also they must help them to 
discuss the purpose of a family, how the main task 
of the family is to promote individual development and 
through the individuals the social development. They 
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must make them understand their responsibilities regarding 
these new aspects of family life and purpose. 


Next there is the formidable problem of stagnation. 
Nearly half the children enrolled in the first year do not 
get promoted to the second year. This is due to the lack 
of effort on the part of the teacher. Neither the student 
nor the illiterate parents can be blamed for this, unless 
they are responsible for long period of absence of the child 
from the school. If the child is attending the school 
regularly, it is the task of the teacher to ensure that the 
child learns in the school all the skills he has to learn. 
After all reading, writing and arithmetic are basically 
skills. It is only the mentally retarded children who 
constitute hardly two percent in a population that are 
unable to pick up these skills for want of ability. The 
remaining ninety-eight per cent of children are sufficiently 
endowed to pick up these skills and to complete the seven 
year primary education course. 


Studies show that the main obstacles to the promo- 
tion of primary education among the backward classes of 
all the three groups come from the parents of the children 
on the one hand and the teachers on the other. The 
parents see no use in education. The teachers who come 
from urban areas and from higher castes and classes have 
no patience with the lack of background of these pupils 
and their apparently slow learning. The children find the 
school environment strange. They are ill-equipped regarding 
their clothes, appearence, books, language, etc. The 
influence of the home prevails over the influence of the 
school in these areas particularly in the first months and 
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first years, The teacher plays a very important role in 
helping the child to adjust himself to the school environ- 
ment and to develop aspirations. As a result of the 
indifference of the parents at home and the lack of interest 
if not the apathy of the teachers in the school the problems 
of wastage and stagnation loom large. 


One important finding is that in one study with 
Harijan children, more than four fifths of them reported 
that caste affiliations do not interfere with the formation 
of friendships, participation in debates, game, etc. This 
is one of the most hopeful features in the school situation. 
It shows how considerations of caste and class do not 
prevail in pupil interactions in the schools. It is the 
ability in class work, debates and games which are impor- 


tant. 


Here again the social worker has to cooperate with 
the headmaster and find out which teachers are not doing 
their work properly and meet them individually and discuss 
the problem. The usual administrative method of punishing 
either the children or the teachers who are not doing their 
work hardly meets the situation. On the other hand, as 
noted above they become either apathetic or actively 
hostile to the objectives of the program. Through group 
discssion the teachers can become aware of the enormous 
waste of economic resources and human resources on 
account of the problems of stagnation. 


Finally, the professional social workers can help the 
media men to disseminate messages to promote enrolment 
and to prevent wastage and stagnation. 
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The main problem is to organize and utilize groups 
to achieve joint goals. Achieving goals is possible only 
when group decisions are made. Any decision making 
process involves two components a rational or goal-oriented 
component and an emotional component. This is why we 
cannot have stricty rational approach to social problems. 
This is why social change and culture change are not 
simple processes. When an individual functions in a group, 
the group has great influence over both the rational as well 
as emotional components, through interpersonal interactions, 
This group influence may prove resistant to change or may 
facilitate change, depending upon the relations between 
group beliefs and values and the nature of the change sought 
If the change promotes the group values and is in line with 
group beliefs, group influence will be in favour but if the 
change proposed is not in line with the values and beliefs 
prevailing in the group there will be resistance. 


V. Conclusion 


The analysis of the present social situation in India 
after neatly three decades since independence has shown 
that all the efforts to build up a new India along the lines 
laid down in the Constitution have proved fruitless on 
account of the four basic problems of poverty, illiteracy, 
population explosion and mass unemployment. The 1971 
figures show that hardly 12 percent of the rural, 42 percent 
of the urban and 19 percent of the whole group of women 
are literate in the country. Less than 40 percent of the 
rural men are literate. More than 40 percent of the people 
are living below the poverty level. These facts indicate 
that there has been hardly any social change in the lives 
of the masses living in rural areas and in the urban 
slums. Also they make it clear that mere political freedom 
and adult franchise have not altered the standard of living 
among the masses; nor is there any change in social 
aspirations among the hundreds of millions in the country 


A study of the social values actually cherished and 
practised by people belonging to all the various creeds 
shows that hierarchy based on birth is operating. Also 
there is ambivalence towards women; this is revealed by 
the low literacy rate in women and by the poor enrolment 
figures of girls in primary schools, Though the ancient 
Indian texts of Hinduism, Buddhism, and Jainism, and 
those of Christianity and Islam accept the priniciple of 
social equality, the Jati hierarchy prevails in all groups. 
Ancient as well as modern social values proclaim liberty and 
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equality; the laws enacted since independence are based on 
these concepts; but actual social life is governed neither by 
the ideals nor by the laws, but by the customs. As a result 
there is a great social paradox in the social situation in 
India today while there is a conscious, deliberate effort to 
change social structure as a result of the assimilation of new 
social values of social equality, equality of opportunity and 
social justice, customs based on birth and sex continue to 
prevail. This has led to agitation and direct action progra- 
mmes by the students, nongazetted government employees, 
industria] labourers, minority groups and others. 


Our analysis has further shown that exclusive 
emphasis on group cohesiveness and conformity, a charact- 
eristic feature of the tribal and agricultural societies, has 
led to the subordination and subservience of the members 
to the small groups. This is preventing the development 
of the individual as well as the development of the society, 
both of which are emphasised in an industrial and a democ- 
ratic society. Formally, modern Indian soctety is industrial 
and democratic but actually, with nearly 90 percent of the 
people living in rural areas and urban slums, custom and 
social conformity prevail and prevent individual as well as 
social development. ! 


This is revealed by a study of the purpose of the 
family, particulary in the rural areas. The purpose of the 
family is to bring up the children to conform to the caste 
status in the village. Thus, the custom of the family and 
the custom of the caste to which the family belongs 
constitute the biggest barriers against the spread of education 
and against the change of occupation among the hundreds 
of millions, As a result of this the hierarchic pattern 
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becomes as it were, ingrained in the members of the village 
’ society. When a child deviates from the norms, his family 
takes him to task; his caste members take him to task. 
This is further reinforced by the Jajamani system prevailing 
in the rural areas. The purpose of the group in the village 
is to produce the grains and services necessary for subsi- 
stence. 


It has further been shown that while the hierarchic 
structure of the rural groups prevents vertical mobility, the 
emotional needs provided by group life prevent horizontal 
mobility Even when a group from the village is forced by 
famine to migrate to the cities, it continues to live as a 
group in the urban sium and provides the emotional needs 
of theindividuals and enforces conformity. 


As a_result of these various forces, group 
cohesiveness is reinforced leading to status quo and 
prevents both individual and social development. This is 
how the vast majority of the people in the country continue 
to be poor, illiterate and backward, in spite of all the 
massive programmes launched by the Central and State 
Governments to bring about a radical change in the 
standard of living and the outlook of the people. 


On the basis of the above analysis, it has beeo 
shown that the immediate task now is to bring about a 
cultural change in the whole nation; a change from the 
present hierarchic society based on birth to a democratic 
society; a society in which there are neither internal 
barriers based on the compulsion to conformity and lack of 
aspiration nor the external barriers imposing segregated 
living and rigid customs. The immedite task is to create a 
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change in the social atmosphere in the village so that every 
individual can exercise the right he has by Constitution to 
move about freely in the village and to dovelop social 
interactions without any fear of being punished, without 
any sense of guilt that he has broken the local social norms. 
The culture change necessary is to see that only ability and 
training are the barriers to the individual’s aspirations. 
Attention has been drawn to the fact that the Upanishads 
and the Gita, which constitute the repositories of the 
cultural heritage, have emphasised the principles of ability 
and effort as the sole determiners of an individual’s progress 
in life: It has been shown that the national task now is to 
make these prinicipls become operative in society instead 
of the rigid and particularistic customs. 


It has been suggested that social group work techni- 
ques should be utilised to bring about this cultural change. 
Three areas of work have been identified, namely, alteration 
in the child-upbringing, programmes to ensure that every 
child completes the seven year primary education and 
utilization of the mass media to bring to the weaker 
sections of the people in the rural areas and in the urban 
slums; who constitutes ninetenths of the population, an 
awareness of their right and the possibilites before them. 


Our analysis has clearly shown that social and 
cultural change can never be brought about either through 
constitutional provisions or through legal enactments or 
through economic planning. The only remedy is through 
alteration of social norms and reconstuction of social life. 
This is not a job that can be done by the administrative 
personne] as has been conclusively proved by the failure 
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of Community Development Project. It is the professional 
social worker with his training and the voluntary social 
worker with his abundant love for the suffering and the 
downtrodden, who can help to bring about an alteration in 
social norms. The basic problem is to bring about a change 
in child upbringing practices. It is here that group work 
techniques are very useful. Group work techniques can 
help to bring about group desisons on the basis of group 
discussions regarding the problems facing the society. An 
attempt has been made to show how these techniques can 
be utilized to bring about changes in the attitude of 
parents so that the children between the ages of six and 
fourteen are allowed to complete their primary education 
course so that they become skilled in reading and writing. 
These techniques can also be utilized to bring about a 
change in the attitude of teachers who are now ready to 
condemn the slow learner as a failure instead of helping 
him to learn. It is this which is at the bottom of the 
problem of stagnation that has been preventing the progress 
of primary education in the country from the beginning 
of twentieth century. Similarly the professional social 
workers can help the media men to prepare the messages 
which will help individual as social development. Thus, 
the main task is to utilize group work technique among 
the parents, the teachers and the media men so that they 
can realise their responsibility in building up new indivi- 
duals who are members of the new society, in short to 
bring about Sarvodaya. 
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